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For the Companion. 
THE NORTON POST-OFFICE. 
By Lina Redwood Fairfax. 

After the Nortons had moved into their hand- 
some new house, and things had become some- 
what settled, it was ascertained, to the dismay of 
the younger members of the family, that there 
was no post-office within eight miles. 

Now the daily mail 


: ! 
| ‘Papa,’’ she said, ‘I came to ask you for some 
| money; my clothes are getting dreadfully shabby 


| —really not fit to see company in.”’ 
| r . . 
‘We are not going to entertain company, Pus- 
sie?’ said the old man. 
! 


| ‘Yes, papa; ves, indeed. I had a letter from 


| Leslie to-day, and he says he is coming to see us 


next week. 





was a thing to be de- 
sired — “‘an_ indispen- 
sable 

Mercy 
began 


necessity,’” — 
said, and she 
by obtaining 
leave from her father 
to despatch 
messenger 
back to the village of 
L——, and the letters 
were usually received 
and read by noon. 
But about Christ- 
mas, one morning at 
breakfast, the young 
people were told they 
must content them- 
with a semi- 
weekly delivery. 
They 


one 


an early 


on horse- 


selves 


glanced — at 
another — rather 
aghast. Merey was en- 
gaged to be married, 
and Leslie Cross wrote 
to her every day. How 
long to have to wait 
for his letters! And 
Charley! Well, poor 
Charley had had spi- 
nal trouble ever since 
his infaney, and read- 
ing and writing, and 
his letters and papers, 
brought him the only 
entertainment of his 
crippled life. He had 
been used to look for 
the delivery of the 
mail as the best part 
of the day. 

He 





rose suddenly 
from his seat and left 
the room, without a 
word; but Merecy’s 
eyes followed him anxiously. 
pour her father’s second cup of coffee, then, with 
some murmured word of excuse, she made her 
way to her brother’s little sitting-room on the 
first floor, where she expected to give him her 
utmost sympathy. But to her surprise, she found 
his face beaming. 

“I’m glad I wrote that letter last week!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Sit down, and let me tell you about 
it. I’m not going to try and get father to send 
oftener, that’s not it; I’m going to try and see if 
we can’t keep a post-office here.”’ 

“Here! In this house?” 

“In this house. In this very room. Why not? 
There’s plenty of room, and it will be a great ac- 
commodation to the neighborhood. I’m not fit 
for much, to be sure, but I could easily keep the 
post-office, and I would not ask anything for do- 
ing it. So Ishouldn’t be much surprised if the 
Washington people agree to my proposal.” 

“Oh, you have written to them about it, then?” 

‘Yes; I expect an answer to-day. I didn’t tell 
you before, because I thought perhaps father 
would let the old arrangement stand; but now he 
can’t, I’m glad I’ve written.” 

Without dwelling much longer on the subject, 
I will state that, after some correspondence, the 
“Washington people” did say yes, and about two 
weeks later found Charles duly installed in his 
position. 

Some dozen families sent to him for their mail- 
matter, and the arranging and distributing it fur- 
nished him with some variation in the dull routine 
of his daily life. 

Mercy often came in to see hin, and sometimes 





She made haste to | 


THE NORTON POST-OFFICE, 


get some new things to see himin? Just see how 
shiny this old thing looks,”’ holding up her dress. 

“Pshaw! pshaw, child! If Cross cares enough 
| for you, he won't notice your clothes. Keep your 
| hair smooth and your collars clean, and I'll guar- 
antee he’ll think you’re prettier than half those 
New York girls.” 

Mercy’s eyes began to fill. She had been very 
economical all this winter. Her old black silk 
had been sponged with spirits of ammonia and 
pressed until the wrong side exhibited a high 
state of polish; her winter’s bonnet was last win- 


ing a visit from her lover, she thought it a little 
hard her father would not contrive to spare her 
something from his well-filled pocket-book. 

For Mr. Norton was, in fact, ‘‘very well off,’’ 


quote the neighbors again, he was ‘‘very close- 
fisted,’’ and as long as Mercy’s dexterous fingers 


never occurred to him to inquire how she did it. 
“Papa,”’ pursued the girl, almost in despair, 
“can’t you spare me five dollars? You talk about 


out, and even my handkerchiefs are beginning to 
have holes in them.” 

Mr. Norton hesitated an instant longer, then 
he began feeling in his vest-pocket, when the 
door opened and Joe, the stable-boy, entered with 
a folded paper in his hand. 

‘Misther Murphy’s bill, sirr,—foive dollars,— 
| he sez will ’t plaze ver t’ settle at once, sirr.’’ 

“Very well, bring it to me. And, Pussie, you'll 
have to wait a little longer, child. I want all my 








ter’s re-trimmed; and now when she was expect- | 


almost a rich man, the neighbors said; but, I} 


contrived to keep her looking neat and stylish, it } 


clean collars, but, indeed, all mine are wearing | 


“The mail must be in by thisfime. I said I'd 
sort it as soon as it came.” 

She hurried down stairs int 
room where he kept the post#fiice. 

He was spending tl day with a friend, and 
Mercy had offered to aftendfto the duties for him. 

The mail was soon sqrte 


her brother's little 


and made into various 


| Then followed his London address. 

| was signed, 

Barnes.”’ 
That was all. Mercy read it through, then sat 

| perfectly still for a moment, holding the open let- 

| ter and the money in her hand. 

She had felt a keen pang of self-reproach as 


The letter 


“Sincerely your friend, Augustus 


And please, papa, won’t you let me | little packages and dqpogited in a drawer to be | she read the allusion to her brother and the be- 


lief in his honesty 





ie 









ealled for. Mercy 
was turning the key 
in this drawer, when 

her eyes caught the 

edge of an envelope 
| lying on the table partly covered by a newspa- 
per. She drew it forth, and found it was a let- 
| ter which had come that day and which she had 
| overlooked; it was a fat, bulky-looking envelope, 
| sealed in the old-fashioned way, 


with sealing- 
wax, and addressed to 


MR. THOMAS GOLIGHTLY, 
Care of Wm. Jones, Esq., 
Norton P. O., ete. 


Mercy smiled as she read the address. 

“Golightly, what a curious name,” she thought. 
“Care of Mr. Jones, too. How odd! I didn’t 
| know Mr. Jones ever had any visitors to stay at 
| the house.” 
| She turned the yellow envelope over and over, 
| laughing a little as she did so, when all at once 
| the letter slipped from her hands and fell on the 
marble hearth. In picking it up the seal cracked 
in two, and a folded paper was seen in the en- 
velope. 

Mercy was sorry. “Charley will think me so 
careless,”” was her first thought; then as she ex- 
| amined the envelope and its enclosure, she found 
there were two bank-notes in the paper. 
“A money-letter! Oh, what a pity it got broken! 
I wonder who this Mr. Golightly can be? I’'vea 
| great mind to look and see; it won’t be any harm, 
I can fold the letter exactly like I found it, and 
| nobody will know.” 

Mercy deliberated an instant longer, then 
| opened the letter hastily; it contained two ten- 
| dollar bills, and a very few lines. 

The writer stated as he intended sailing for 
| England on the 20th, and disliked going leaving 
unpaid bills or debts behind him, he enclosed 





when he found himself with more to do than| ready change this morning. I dare say your col- | twenty dollars, with many thanks, to his friend 


usual, she would help him a little. 
ters were, of course, received every day now, and 
it is scarcely necessary to add her spirits had im- 
proved greatly since the establishment of the 
new post-office. So the time passed. 

One morning in January, she came runnin 
into the library where, her father sat reading. 


Her own let- | 


lars will last two or three weeks longer. I’ll give 
you some money in February.” 

Mercy ran up stairs to her own room, threw 
herself on the bed and burst into a flood of pas- 
| sionate tears. i 
| At last suddenly she sprang up and began bath- 
| ing her eyes, 








| Golightly for his temporary accommodation. 
‘T know I am ahead of time,” he said in con- 
clusion, “‘but if this letter should reach the neigh- 
borhood before you do, it will be perfectly safe 
in the post-office. I hear it is a smal! private af- 


fair, kept by a young gentleman in the neighbor- 
| hood.” 


which the stranger 
had expressed, 

But not 
thinking of that now, 
She was possessed by 
which had 
come to her clothed in 
words so distinet that 


she was 


one idea, 


it almost seemed as if 
had 


pered them in her ear, 


some one whis- 





“Use this money for 
it 
expected by the owner 
for three 


more, 


your clothes: is not 


weeks or 
You can ersily 
replace it when your 
the 
sum he promised you 
to-day.” 





father gives you 


Merey gave a star- 
tled glance behind her; 
I don’t think she 


would have been much 
surprised had her eves 
encountered a dark 
form lurking there. 
She rose her 
seat and stood hesitat- 
ing an instant, when, 
hearing 


side, 


from 


a step ont- 
and presently 


some one calling her 


name, she hastily 
thrust the letter and 
its contents into her 
bosom and left the 
room, 


She could not leave thought and feeling behind 
her though. All that day, half the night, there 
was a terrible battle being fought in her breast, 
which left her pale and wan in the morning. 
And the Goliath of the enemy’s forces was the 
| sentence, ‘You can replace it."’ And here let me 
siy, parenthetically, that it seems to me these 
words have been the cause of as much crime as 
any other four in the English language. 

Read the confessions of detected criminals. In 
nine cases out of ten you will find they have 
yielded to temptation because they have per- 
suaded themselves that they were not stealing, 
but borrowing, to return again in a “convenient 
season,”” which never comes. 

The next day, Mercy Norton was invited by 
her friend Miss Pierson to go with her to the 
city on a shopping expedition. She went, and a 
dress for herself—a very simple one, to be sure— 
and sundry small adornments were bought and 
paid for. 

Mr. Leslie Cross arrived in due course of time, 
and his betrothed was diverted, for a time, from 
her troubles, by the pleasure of his society and 
the beautiful gifts he brought her. 
wretched life which she led now. 
consciousness which she carried 


But it was a 
The dreadful 
about with her 
was a weighty burden, too heavy for her to bear. 
Her bright color faded under it, and her light 
step lagged as she went about the house. 

Any chance word made tremble now. 
‘‘Arrest,”’ ‘mail,’ ‘‘robbery,’’ were sounds which 
would drive her to her own room, where she 
would sit and think until her brain felt as if it 
would burst from the heavy pressure upon it. 

Sleep sometimes brought relief; but the waking 
in the morning dispelled it, with the dull oppres- 
sion of something to be borne, and the misery, 
as the something became defined; the terrible 
well-known It! 

In spite of it all, and paradoxical as it may 
sound, dreading detection every moment, she yet 
increased the chance of it. She suspected an ac- 
cuser in every unusual-looking letter, and many 
a weighty envelope was abstracted from the mail 
now, for Charles had been confined to his room 
off and on for some weeks now, and she was con- 
stantly left in sole charge of the post-office. 

Lately it seemed as if the number of small par- 
cels was increasing. Only last week she had 


her 
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found an elegant lace scarf, merely directed to 
Norton Post-oftice, to be called for; and late in 
February, a half-dozen pretty embroidered ladies’ 
collars had come to the post-office, directed to a 
stranger in that vicinity. 

Mercy, as she opened the latter package, made 
a resolution that she would break no more seals, 
and she intended re-sealing this one, but first she 
thought she would try on one of the collars, and 
it fitted so well she had let it stay, and the rest of 
them were deposited in the top bureau-drawer in 
her A few days after this, her 
father gave her sixty dollars, praising her econo- 
my and good management as he did so, and tell- 
ing her how gratified her dear mother would have 
been could she know how faithful, how self-sac- 
rificing, Mercy had been. 

She proceeded at once to her own room, and 
sought the letter which had enclosed the money. 
It was safe, she found. Now to return the money. 
She had already separated two ten-dollar bills 
from the rest, when a knock at the door made 
her replace money, letter and all in the lock-box, 
where she had kept the letter, and turn the key. 
Then she opened the door; it was Sally, the 
house-maid. 

“Miss Mercy,” she said, ‘Mr. Charley says 
come down to his room, miss; he wants ter see 
you most particular.’’ 

“Very well, I'll go at once.”’ 

She accordingly descended the stairs to the 
room used as a post-office and opened the door. 
Charles was not alone. 

We shall tell the rest of this story in the lan- 
guage of the detective, Mr. Davenport: 

“A man named Golightly first lodged the com- 
plaint. Itseems some man who owed him money 
had been foolish enough to enclose two ten-dollar 
bills in a letter,—an unregistered letter,—and this 
letter had never been received. 

“It had been inquired fortime and again at 
Norton post-office; but the postmaster, after in- 
stituting a search for it, declared his belief that it 
had never come there. So the man wrote to us 
about it, and the general agent set me to work to 
look it up. I begun by asking something about 
the character of this Norton postmaster. 
told it was irreproachable. 
of good means 


bed-chamber. 


I was 
A young gentleman 
a eripple—had undertaken the 
work, partly to give him occupation, and partly 
as an accommodation to the neighborhood, Only 
about a dozen families availed themselves of this 
post-office, so it would be a comparatively easy 
matter to trace a missing letter. 

“Did this Mr. Norton ever entrust the care of 
the office to others? The first answer to this 
question was an unqualified negative; but after a 
bit, I found out that his sister had been helping 
him of late, as he hadn't been well for some 
weeks past. As soon as I heard this, I sent off at 
intervals two or three of those documents known 
to the postal service as test letters. They are 
privately marked in such a manner that it can be 
detected by the recipient should the seal be tam- 
pered with. Of the four letters despatched, two 
were not heard from at all; the other two reached 
their destination all right. 

“<«This thing begins to look serious,’ I says to 
myself. And then I found out,—no matter who 
from,—I found out the two test letters which 
reached their destination had been delivered when 
the brother — the postmaster proper —had been 
well enough to attend to his duties. So then I 
began to send off little femi-nine articles likely to 
take a young lady’s fancy. And I waited a bit. 

“The things wa'n't heard from after they were 
once locked in our mail-bag, so there was no help 
for it after that but for me to run down to Nor- 
ton and see about it myself. 

“Thad from time to time told my wife of my 
suspicions. 

***Aint them collars been heard from yet?’ says 
Mrs. Davenport, as I was preparing to go away. 

* ‘Not a line, my dear,’ says I; ‘and that’s 
what's takin’ me down there now.’ 

“My wife didn’t say no more just then; she 
never was a greattalker. She helped me to pack, 
got me a good lunch ready, and helped me on 
with my overcoat; but when I went to kiss her 
good-by, I saw she'd got tears in her eyes. 

‘What's the matter, old lady?’ I says. 

* It’s nothin’, John,’ she says, ‘only Ican’t keep 
from thinkin’ about the trouble comin’ to that 
poor young thing up there in the country. If the 
worst comes to the worst, John,’ she says, keepin’ 
hold of my coat, ‘all Tsay is, be as easy with her 
as you can. Don't forget,’ she whispers, ‘don’t 
forget if our Jenny had ‘a’ lived, maybe she might 
need a friend as bad as this young lady does.’ 

“We lost our only child, miss, a little girl, when 
she was six years old,—a levely child she was too, 
—and Mrs. Davenport, she aint done grievin’ for 
her yet. I told my wife my orders was to be as 
easy as I could; and I started that mornin’, and 
reached Norton in the afternoon. 

“T went right up to the post-office at once, and 
found the young gentleman in the act of sorting 
the mail when I was announced. 

“T begged him to finish his work before attend- 
ing to me, as our interview was likely to be a long 
one. I then mentioned casually that I came from 
—— on business about the post-cffice, and watched 
for his reply. He just bowed, and went on sort- 
ing his mail and making it up into two packages; 
and when I saw his steady hands and quiet face, 
I knew he wasn’t the one. 

“Him and his post-office was both too young 
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for him to be an old hand at the business, and 


nobody but an old hand could be so cool. I no- 
ticed he copied the address of every letter which 
came, into a book. 

“* *That’s a good deal of trouble,’ I says. 

***Ves,’ he says, ‘’twould be to any one else, 
and if there was a large mail, I suppose ’twould 
be impossible; but I began with doing it, and I 
find it very little extra work.’ 

‘After he had put his mail under lock and key, 
I told him, as polite as I could, the business that 
brought me to Norton. 

“He was startled, of course, and very much 
worried; but from the first, even if I hadn’t had 
this other clew, I don’t think I could have sus- 
pected him. 

‘He at once offered me his books for inspec- 
tion, and I pretty soon came across the addresses 
of the two ‘tests’ which went all right. 

“T then observed that some of the entries were 
made in a female hand, and was told by him what 
I already knew, that during his past illness, his 
sister had attended to the office for him. 

“Consultin’ my note-book, I found, accordin’ 
to the information received, the lost letter ad- 
dressed to Thomas Golightly, and mailed on the 
15th of January, ought to have reached Norton 
on the 16th. 

“TI turned back the leaves of the post-office 
book, and found the same handwriting recording 
the letters received on the 16th. 

“I then asked Mr. Norton to allow me to see his 
sister, 

‘His manner changed in a minute. 

‘**T prefer not having my sister called on at all 
in this matter,’ he says, stiff as a poker. 

** ‘Unfortunately, it is necessary,’ I says. 

‘Well, he held out as long as he could, but after 
I convinced him it had to be, he rang the bell and 
sent 2 servant up stairs to call her. 

“She came down in a minute or two, as pretty 
a young lady as you would oftensee. She was so 
pretty, I noticed her face first, but as soon as I 
had time to notice, I found she’d got one of the 
very collars on. 

“Fora minute or two, I was struck dumb. I 
didn’t think to have the proof so soon; but I 
pretty soon recovered myself and spoke to her. 

“I think she suspected me from the first. She 

stood right still in the middle of the floor, her face 
as white as the wall, lookin’ from one of us to the 
other. 
‘Her brother made her come and sit by him, 
and then he told her what I'd come for. While 
he was talkin’, I slipped behind them, locked the 
door, and took out the key. 

***Are your parents livin’, Miss Norton?’ I says. 

***My father is livin’,’ she says. 

***You would naturally wish to spare him all 
unnecessary pain?’ I says. 

***Ves,’ says her brother, speakin’ for her. 
‘Hush, Mercy!’ he says. ‘I'll talk tohim. Will 
I have to be placed under arrest—is that it?’ 

“And when I didn’t say nothin’, in « minute he 
says,— 

** ‘For God’s sake, tell me if it’s so. 
is better than all this mystery.’ 

‘***My business is with your sister,’ I says, ‘and 
*twill be better for all parties if you'll let me speak 
to her. 

‘***Miss Norton,’ I says, ‘I want to trouble you 
to let me examine the collar you are wearing.’ 

‘***My collar?’ she says, puttin’ her little hands 
to her neck. Her brother turned round and 
looked at her. Her face was as white as death. 

***No, not yours, miss,’ I says. ‘I think it’s 
the property of the post-office. That collar, 
Miss Norton,’ I says, ‘was sent with five others 
from ——, on the 26th of February, postmarked 
Philadelphia. They ought to have reached this 
office on the 27th. But I see no record of their 
being received, in this book, and I observe you 
took charge of the office onthatday. Your hand- 
writing, I believe?’ I says, pointin’ to the page 
beginning February 27th. 

“**Ves, it’s my handwriting, certainly,’ she 
says, ‘but that does not prove that this collar is 
not mine. Those you mailed may have been lost 
on the way.’ 

“Will you allow me to look at the one you 
have on?’ Isays. ‘I should hate to have to go to 
your room and search for the others, but I shall 
be obliged to do so if you persist in retaining 
this one. I would like to keep this affair as quiet 
as I can, for your own sake, Miss Norton.’ 

“When I said that, she handed me the collar 
off her neck without another word. Her brother 
sat as still as a piece of marble, watchin’ me while 
Itook my penknife and ripped the binding off 
the collar. There was the mark, sure enough, 
and I walked over to her and showed it. 

“Every one of those collars is marked alike, 
February 25th. They were marked in the post- 
office, and sent by me asatest. The lace scarf’ 

“But before I could go on, she gave a kind of 
low cry, and fell down on her knees before her 
brother. 

“Twas only by talkin’ to her about her brother 
that I got her off the floor, and then I roused him, 
and told him I needed his help to shield his 
sister, who would have to write a statement of the 
whole affair, and sign it, for me to show at head- 
quarters. ‘If she does this, and returns the money 
and other articles, there needn't be no other ex- 
posure,’ Isays. ‘I can finda way to get the man’s 
money back to him, and keep him from knowin’ 


Anything 











anything about it, how he got it, by-and-by.’ 
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“She got quieter, and she went up stairs to get 
the things. While she was gone, I told her 
brother all about the Golightly letter to spare her 
all Tcould; and he thanked me, and would keep 
me to dinner while his sister kept her room, and 
prepared her statement. 

‘‘When she finished writin’ it, we all three met 
in the office, and after I’d read it, and she’d signed 
her name, she begun to tell me why she took the 
money first. 

‘***My clothes were gettin’ shabby,—and I was 
expectin’ company,—O Charley!’ she cried out. 
‘Leslie! I forgot Leslie! What shall I do? He 
can’t come now!’ She fell back in her chair, and 
I really did think she’d die. 

“I was able to shield her from public exposure, 
though it cost me much trouble.” 

‘Her lover did not desert her? 

“No; he went down to see her at once after he 
heard the true story, and they were married very 
quietly the fall afterwards. The old man, her 
father, has never heard anything about it to this 
day.”’ 


+> 


For the Companion. 
MOONRISE ON THE ANDROSCOGGIN. 


I stood one evening by the mossy brink 
Of Androscoggin’s Shoot silent flow, 

At that mysterious hour when shadows grow 

To sombre shade, and outlines softly sink 

To dimly-blended masses, dark, that link 

The night to twilight, as it hovers low. 

The faint wind’s rustling wings had cooled the glow 
From out the last long ray of mingled pink 

And crimson of the sunset’s parting flush, 

And all was gloom. When o’er the rippled wave 
There leaped a flashing gleam of silvery light — 

A quivering lance! All nature stood a-hush! 

Then haughtily along the jewelled pave 

Majestic swept the glorious queen of night. 


The shadows fled. The clouds of shimmering mist 

Fluttered, throbbed, and broke in ragged rents, 

When through them flashed bright shafts as through 

the tents 

Of some wild desert tribe avenging hissed 

The glitiering spears of Ishimaelites, who wist 

Of no law but of might. The tall flags bent 

Before the royal presence as they sent 

Their homage through the silent air and kissed 

The ground in meek submission. Through the reeds 

A murmuring whisper crept, that swiftly swelled 

The zephyrs to a rushing blast, and swept 

‘The white waves onward, strung with glistening beads, 

Then died away. While upward calmly welled 

The deep, strong breathing of a world that slept. 
Bethel, Maine. JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 


————_~+oo——____——_ 
For the Companion. 


THE RANCHMAN’S STORY. 


“Yes; I've known Bill Thorpe better’n five years, 
and a truer, braver, kinder-hearted man don’t live 
than he.” 

So answered Capt. Israel Taylor, of Company B, of 
that world-renowned regiment Jack Hayes’s Texan 
Rangers. It was in reply to my question as to his 
acquaintance with Bill Thorpe. 

Tal, thin, and round-shouldered, Bill was one of 
the most awkward-appearing men in Company B, of 
which he had been a member nearly three years. 

Yet there was no man in the company who could 
equal Bill in accuracy of aim with rifle or revolver; 
noman could mount a horse quicker or handle him 
more adroitly. 

His mouth was large and indicated good-nature; 
but Bill had never been known to laugh outright 
since he joined Company B. 

His nose was well-shaped, and his eyes, two of the 
blackest and keenest that ever shone, flashed from 
beneath shaggy brows that overhung them like two 
beetling crags. A fine beard swept his breast, and 
his long brown hair hung far down over his shoul- 
ders. 

Always pleasant and genial in his manner, he never 
volunteered an opinion upon any subject, and rarely 
spoke, unless first spoken to. 

He neither used intoxicating liquors nor was ad- 
dicted to profanity. Honest, brave and generous, he 
was one of the most popular men in the company. 
He had been a member of the company three years, 
yet no one knew his previous history, or from what 
portion of the country he came. 

On the day he first arrived in camp, he appeared to 
have come from the direction of the Rio Grande, 
He was mounted on a small brown mustang pony, so 
shaggy and rough that many of the men were in- 
clined to laugh at the new-comer; clothed in a buck- 
skin hunting-suit, with his long Mississippi rifle nicely 
balanced upon the saddle before him, he rode straight 
to the captain’s tent, and enrolled his name as a 
Ranger without asking a question. 

I had known Bill, as one of Hayes’s Rangers, for 
some time. One bright May morning he walked into 
my Office and, pulling off his old slouch hat, seated 
himself, rifle in hand, and waited my leisure. 

I was busy at the time, and merely recognized him 
by a nod, and pointing to a chair, continued my 
work. Occasionally I glanced at him as he sat wait- 
ing. I thought I detected in his face an expression 
of such deep sorrow, curiosity finally induced me to 
lay aside my business, and to inquire in what way I 
could serve him, jocosely remarking, “You, surely, 
don’t want a lawyer, Bill?” 

“No man ever wanted one more, squire,” was the 
reply. 

Drawing from his pocket an old-fashioned buck- 
skin purse, he took from it five double eagles, and 
laying them on the desk before me, said,— 

“That's for a detainer.” 

Understanding that he wished to retain my ser- 
vices, I replied, “Very well, Bill; now what is it?” 

Rising, he carefully closed and locked the door, 
saying, ‘‘Now, squire, I want yer time for an hour.” 
Then seating himself near me, after a short silence, 
he told me his story. As nearly as I can remember 
it at this late day, it was in the following words,— 

“Squire, I've got a brother. He’s fifteen year 
younger than me, and ever since he was a baby, I’ve 
tended him; leastways, since he was five year old. 

«When he was that old, I came in from herdin’ one 
night and found the ranch burnt, and father, mother 
and three brothers all dead—the Comanches had been 
down. Well, I found ’em all ’cept Rob, and I con- 
cluded the Injuns must have carried him off with 
’em; but the next day I found him asleep out in the 





chapparal, The little feller had cried himself to sleep, 


and the great tears was standing on his little cheeks 
when I first see him, like drops of rain on a yucca, 

“T took an oath then and there, afore I waked him 
up, that I'd take kere of that boy, and as long as I 
lived no harm should come to him, if I could stop it. 
Well, squire, I brung him up myself. I teached him 
all I knowed; and me and him lived on the old ranch 
alone together. 

“T wouldn’t have nobody else round for fear they’d 
teach Rob bad. So we kep’ together, as happy as 
any one could be, till he was about seventeen year 
old, and then he came ter me and said, ‘Bill, I want 
ter go out and larn the world.’ 

“*Drop the idee! What does a boy larn when he 
goes out inter the world, ‘cept wickedness and 
trouble?’ 

“TI don’t s’pose, squire, I brung him up as I orter; 
*twouldn’t be natural that I should, lovin’ him as I 
did. I let him do putty much as he’d a mind ter. 
But I taught him how to read and ride and shoot and 
never to lie. 

“Yer see, squire, he was a kind of son, as well as 
brother, and I learned to love him as I should my 
sweetheart, for I never had any other. I couldn’t 
see no faults in the boy, though I reckon now he 
must er had ‘em; but when he told me that day what 
he wanted to do, I felt just as though my life was go- 
in’ out of me. 

“I tried ter argue with him, but twas no use. I 
see that, at the first, so I give him five hundred dol- 
lars, and told him ter come back in six months; 
*cause, yer see, I didn’t want him ter think I was 
afeard to trust him alone anywhere. 

“TI rode out on the road with him a piece the day 
he started, and when I came ter bid him good-by, I 
told him ter steer clear of keerds and whiskey and 
lyin’; never ter do a mean thing, and if he ever got 
into trouble ter send for me. 

“I sot on my hoss and watched him on the hill as 
furasI could see. I went back ter the old ranch with 
a sad heart, I can tell yer. "T'was jest like shettin’ all 
the sunlight out of my life forever an’ ever. 

“Well, squire, I waited and waited ter hear from 
Rob. The six months went past, and never a word 
came; and all the time my heart achin’ till it seemed 
sometimes as though ’twould bust. 

“At last, more’n a year after he went away, I gota 
letter from him, wantin’ me ter send him some 
money. Send him money! As though he didn’t 
know I'd go and take it myself! Why, I didn’t even 
wait till mornin’, but started that night for San An- 
tone; and when I got there, where do you s’pose I 
found him, squire? 

“In a saloon, drunk! 
Rob drunk! 

“I tried ter get him ter go home with me, but he 
only laughed and swore at me, and wanted the money 
I'd brung him. 

“Well, I'd brought it for him, and so I gin it to 
him, and then I went back to the ranch alone. 

“I’ve been sorry since that I give him that money, 
but, you see, I didn’t know. I went back to the ranch, 
and stood it awhile alone; but I had no heart, and 
after a time I sold the ranch, and then I went and 
joined Jack Hayes’s Rangers. 

“Wal, I hadn’t heerd from him for nigh about four 
years, and then I heerd that Rob Thorpe was in jail 
down at Houston for killin’a man. I didn’t think 
at fust that ’twas my Rob. But, somehow, the idee 
kept growin’ on me, and last week I went down there 
to see. 

“Squire, it was my Rob. Yes, my Rob in jail for 
killin’ a man! 

“He was gamblin’ one night, and thought tue feller 
he was gamblin’ with fcheated him. Wal, Rob was 
drunk, squire, mind that! He was drunk the next 
mornin’ and went and shot him. But he didn’t know 
nothin’ what he was doin’. They can’t hang a man if 
he didn’t know what he was doin’, you know, squire? 

“TI want you to go down to Houston and get Rob 
off, Ihaint got much money, but I'll pay you well, 
squire.” 

I listened patiently to Bill’s sad story, with a heart 
full of sympathy for him, and I would gladly have 
spared him the anguish that I knew my words would 
cause him. But I was obliged to tell him that his 
brother’s being drunk at the time of shooting the 
man would be no defence upon his trial for murder. 

“No defence!’ exclaimed Bill. “Why, Rob didn’t 
know what he was doin’ more’n a child. He was 
drunk, d’ye see?” 

“Yes, I understand it; but in the eye of the law, 
that will be no defence for him.” 

“No defence!” responded Bill, in an absent, preoc- 
ecupied manner. “No defence! Then you mean to 
say there aint no hope for Rob?” 

“No,” was my reply; “there may be mitigating 
circumstances that we don’t know, and as long as 
there’s life, there’s hope.” 

For a few moments, Bill sat staring me in the face 
as though half-dazed. Then he said, “Say it again, 
squire! There’s no hope for Rob, is there?” 

I replied, “You must prepare yourself for the worst, 
Bill, if you have told me Rob’s whole case.” 

“The worst? That’s hanging!’ muttered Bill; and 
the strong man, who had faced death a hundred times 
without fear, bowed his head upon the desk and wept 
as only a strong man can weep. 

He made no effort to conceal his tears, no attempt 
to hide his grief. The hope to which he had hereto- 
fore clung had forsaken him, and at last he fully re- 
alized the extent of his brother’s crime. Fora full 
half-hour he sobbed and moaned like one bereft of 
all hope. 

Grief is sacred, and I did not venture to offer the 
least consolation, for I knew that words could bring 
none to him. 

At last he said, in a broken, husky voice, as if speak- 
ing to himself ,— 

“Squire, it kills me to think of it. How I’ve loved 
that boy! Oh, if he had only let keerds and whiskey 
alone! Why didn’t he? Why didn’t he?” 

Rising, he looked about him in a bewildered way, 
and staggered towards the door, reeling like a drunk- 
en man. I glanced at his face. It had aged twenty 


How could I bear it? My 


years within the hour, and I saw upon it such a sad, 
hopeless expression that I felt I could not let him go 
from me without some word of comfort to show that 
I felt for him. So I said,— 

“Bill, I shall go down to Houston within a day or 





two, and I'll see if something can be done for Rob.” 
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I shall never forget the grateful jlook that came on 
his face, as he said, “Thank you, squire.” Opening 
the door, he passed into the street. 

In the two or three days that followed, I met sev- 
eral times Bill’s pale, anxious face upon the street. 

He did not offer to speak to me, but seemed to be 
waiting so patiently and uncomplainingly that, moved 
by an uncontrollable impulse, I called him, and said, 
“Bill, lam going to start for Houston in the morn- 
ing.” 

“In the morning?” repeated Bill. For an instant, 
his face lighted up, as though touched by a burst of 
sunshine, but the next moment, the old wan look 
came over it, and saying, “To-morrow? Thank you, 
squire!” he walked away. 

Shortly after daybreak the following morning, Bill 
and myself left for Houston, a long hard ride of fifty 
miles on horseback. Bill said but little on the road. 
He acted as I should fancy a man might do if he were 
convinced he was riding to his death. Pale, silent, 
and preoccupied, he appeared to take no interest in 
anything. 

We reached the city too late to interview the pris- 
oner that evening; but early on the following morn- 
ing, Bill and I visited the jail. Although I was pre- 
pared to witness a certain degree of indifference on 
the part of the prisoner, I had not anticipated the ab- 
solute unconcern and want of all interest manifested 
by him. 

He appeared utterly unable to appreciate his broth- 
er’s feelings, affecting to despise and treat with con- 
tempt any effort tending to shield him from the ter- 
rible fate impending over him. 

After trying for some time to gain from him some 
facts tending to mitigate the crime, I was obliged to 
leave him without having discovered one single re- 
deeming fact. When Bill came to me in the even- 
ing, anxious for my opinion, I was forced to give it 
honestly, adding that he would undoubtedly receive 
the full penalty for his crimes. 

Rarely have I ever witnessed such anguish as Bill 
exhibited. He seemed inconsolable. His grief ap- 
peared to me to arise more from the thought that he 
had failed in his duty towards his brother than from 
any idea that it should be regarded as one of the re- 
sults attendant upon that brother's wicked and dis- 
solute career. 

“Let the law take its course!” said Bill, after a long 
and impressive silence. ‘Do you know that means 
disgrace? Disgrace to me as well as Rob, when you 
know he didn’t mean to do it? Aint the man that 
sold him that whiskey more to blame than Rob? If 
Rob had let that alone—but he didn’t; and now the 
law must take its course! That means death to Rob, 
and death tome! Well, good-night, squire. You’ve 
stood by me, and you'll see me in the mornin’, won’t 
you?” 

“Oh yes, Bill, we'll talk this thing over again; so 
good-night.’”” And Bill passed out of the door. 

I never saw him again. 

About ten o’clock the following day, the sheriff 
called and informed me that, at an early hour, Bill 
had asked to be admitted to see his brother, and had, 
as usual, been left with him in his cell. 

An hour later, he was found lying dead upon the 
floor of the cell. 
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For the Companion. 
CAPTURING A BUGRE. 


At the close of the late Civil War, the Confederate 
privateer Shenandoah was at sea on one of her 
cruises, and continued her depredations for some 
months after peace had been proclaimed—not having 
learned of Lee’s surrender and the consequent peace. 

Her crew, some of whom seem to have been lively 
fellows in their way, thus found themselves in a 
rather awkward predicament; they were liable to be 
held for pirates and, before the Amnesty Proclama- 
tion, were unable to return into the United States 
on any conditions. 

Some of them landed in Buenos Ayres; and several 
of the officers, it is said, engaged for a time in the 
pastoral pursuit of sheep-raising on the pampas. 

Three or four more adventurous spirits set off 
from Rosario, via the river Parana, to go to the 
then recently discovered diamond fields of the Tibagy 
in the South Brazilian province of Ponta Grosso. 
Some of the incidents which we have been able to 
obtain of this rather doughty expedition from one of 
the party, a Missourian, named M——, are fresh and 
often thrilling. 

On the 17th of March (he says), we abandoned our 
camp at the gravel-banks on the River Bonito, where 
for the last ten days we had persistently digged and 
washed the coarse iron-gray sand, and cut a path 
with a facdo, or cleaver, along a valley, for a dis- 
tance of three or four leguas, to the River Peixe. 
All these woods are so interlaced and webbed with 
cipes (vines) that they can only be traversed by 
clipping one’s way, step by step. 

Our two Coroado Indian camarads, Jofo and 
Marco, were very expert at this sort of work; and 
encumbered as we were with luggage and weapons, a 
path of rising eleven miles was cut in less than four 
hours. At length, the welcome roar of the Peixe at 
one of its numerous saltos came to our ears, and we 
caught glimpses of its white foaming waters through 
the jungle. But 2 moment after, the quick, sharp 
clip of Joao’s facio stopped on a sudden. 

Looking forward, I saw that both he and Marco 
were standing motionless with their noses pointed, so 
to speak, in the air. 

“Hurry on, Joao!’’ shouted L—— from behind, im- 
p#tiently; for he was half-choked with thirst. 

Marco put up a warning hand, “Stah! patrao,” 
he whispered. ‘“Fogo?’’ (Don’t you smell it?) 

But we could smell no fire. 

“Ts it Bugrés, Joao?” R. asked. 

“Nao sei, senhor.”’ He then made signs that we 
should remain silent where we stood, and dropping 
his capo, crept forward to reconnoitre. 

We waited for his return long minutes that seemed 
hours. If the fire was that of a Bugré toldo, a skir- 
mish with them might come at any Our 








After some time, Joao came silently in from along 
the path, in our rear. 

“Well then, what is it?’”” L—— exclaimed. 
they Bugrés?” 

“Nao vi,” (Didn’t see any). “But come. 
yourselves.”’ 

With this we followed the Coroados through the 
thicket and soon came out on the river-bank. Now 
very plainly I smelled smoke and saw a light wreath 
of it rising lazily from beside a drift-log, lying just 
across the stream, which was not here over thirty 
yards wide. No one was in sight, however, and after 
watching for a few minutes, we all crossed over, 
wading along a gravel-bar a few rods below. 

On approaching the fire, it was seen to consist of a 
fine bed of hot ashes and coals over which was roast- 
ing and fizzing a huge dourado fish supported on two 
forked sticks on each side of the bed of coals. Hard 
by lay two more dourados, either one of which must 
have weighed a dozen pounds, 

In one of them stuck an arrow fully seven feet 
long. The fish had been shot in the pool, at the foot 
of the salto, a few steps above. In the mud and in 
the sand, there were tracks of a not very large bare 
foot. The fisherman, we concluded, could not be far 
off. His dinner was browning nicely. 

‘Marco at once exclaimed that it was a Bugré arrow. 
Both he and Joao began searching alertly through 
the little open plat about the salto, on that side, for 
some further trace. L—— and R— meantime turned 
the dourado on its 
sticks, with the kind 
intention, I believe, 
of helping themselves 
as soon as it should 
be sufficiently toast- 
ed. An exclamation 
from Marco caused 
us to turn. He had 
espied a bow and six 
or seven long arrows 
with jagged points 
lying, as if hastily 
concealed, beneath 
the fronds of thick 
climbing fern, just in 
the edge of the 
bushes. 

“The Bugré is hard 
by,” said Jofo, in a 
low voice. “He is 
watching us.” 

While we were curi- 
ously examining the 
oddly-fashioned bow, 
Joaio’s eyes were 
covertly peeping in 
every nook in the 
open; and presently 
coming close, he said 
to me, “0 patrao, quer 
ver Botocudo?” (Will 
you take a look at the 
Bugré, sir?) 

“Where is he?” I 
exclaimed. 

Joio motioned to 
me to follow in his 
steps, and going outa 
few yards to the left, 
pointed up to the top 
of one of the lofty 
Brazilian pines. 

The tree was as tall 
as the mast of a great 
ship and four or five 
feet thick; it stood in 
the edge of the jungle; 
the trunk was straight 
and smooth, rising for 
at least eighty feet 
without a branch. In- 
deed, the top of these 
pines is like nothing 
so much as a Japanese 
umbrella. Like a 
palm, the branches all 
spring from the very 
crown of the trunk. 

My eye ranged slowly up the long columnar trunk 
of the pine. 

“Per cima! per cima!" (Higher! higher up!) Joao 
whispered. 

Not till then did I see what he was pointing at. 
Just where the wheel of branches left the apex of the 
pine, what looked to be a little black bunch rested 
in the fork of a bough. At that height, it seemed to 
be no larger than an old boot. I could discern no 
form nor outline. It was motionless. 

“That your Bugré?” I exclaimed. 

“E Bugré,” Marco muttered. 

“Tis nothing but a fodu’s nest!"’ langhed L—. 

“You shall see, senhor,” replied Joao; and taking 
the bow from R——’s hand, he fitted one of the long 
arrows to the plaited hide-cord, and drawing it 
quickly to his hip, let it fly into the dark top of the 
pine. So trne was his aim, that the shaft struck the 
branch under the black object and stuck in it; but at 
the same instant, we saw this hitherto inert lunch 
bob off that branch round to the other side of the 
stem. 

“Alli! alii!’ Marco cried out, in triumph. 
a fodu’s nest, senhor?” 

“It is some animal, surely,’’ said L——, “‘a ‘howler,’ 
I guess.” 

With that, Joao sent a second arrow hurtling into 
the top of the pine, then throwing down the bow, he 
held up both his hands, and made signs for the Boto- 
cudo—if it were one—to come down. Marco at the 
same time shouted, “ Poa-shuh-uch!’’ which may, I 
think, have been an Indian phrase, meaning, descend. 

But as yet we could scarcely believe that it was a 
human being. Howa man could ever have climbed 
a tree of that size to such a height passed my compre- 
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Coroados had told us strange stories of these Bugrés, 
and their wild and ferocious habits, hinting darkly 
at cannibalism as one of their customs. We had en- 
tered a tract of country said to be frequented by this 
tribe, and the chance of falling in with a troupa of 
them was one of the ugly incidents to be counted on. 





hensi Whether man or animal, he did not seem 
disposed to comply with Marco’s invitation,—proba- 
bly preferred the chance of dodging the arrows. 
Marco shot two; but ere the shaft could rise so high, 
the object would bob like a woodpecker round to 
the far side of the stem. 

Jo&o and Marco threw off their capos, and chop- 








THE BUGRE. 





ping away the jungle, began vigorously hacking at 
the trunk of the pine with their facios, making the 
chips fly right smartly. 

Immediately, we saw a wild, grotesque face craned 
out and peering down from betwixt two of the 
boughs. Thus far the creature had not uttered a 
sound; but now, plainly comprehending the dire in- 
tent of his besiegers, he gave a number of shrill cluck- 
like sounds, as of anxiety, and reached out his hands. 
The Coroados stepped back from the pine, and once 
more called to him to descend; and clearly, the Bugré 
now thought it best to comply and surrender at dis- 
cretion, 

For a minute, he seemed busily fastening what 
looked to be short ropes to his arms and feet; then 
letting himself down off the crown of branches, we 
saw him rapidly sliding down from his giddy height, 
looking more like some shaggy mandril than a fellow- 
creature. 

The mode of his descent was curious enough. 
Round his body, beneath his arms, a withe of some 
tough shrub encircled both his person and the tree- 
trunk. A similar withe bound his ankles, leaving 
about two feet play for his feet, which were thus held 
firmly against the pine. By means of this simple de- 
vice, he not only came down, but had probably 
ascended the tree. Once on the crown of boughs at 
the top, he had thrown off the withes. It is likely 
that he had heard us coming through the jungle, and 
had climbed the pine for the purpose of watching 
our movements. 

Ere his feet touched 
the ground, the Coro- 
ados lay hold of him, 
and cutting the 
withes, drew him out 
into the open. Though 
the sight of him as he 
descended had t 
some extent prepay 
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exclaim: 
man?” 

Pictufe, if you can, 
a being perhaps four 
feet and ten inches in 
height, with thin at- 
tenuated bow legs, 
and arms like sticks. 
His skin had a crum- 
pled, wizened aspect; 
and yet this was not a 
full-grown Bugré. 

Joao thought him 
a boy of seventeen or 
eighteen. 

But the skin of his 
face was strangely 
wrinkled and fur- 
rowed, and on_ his 
back it seemed as if 
+ scorched black and 
rough. To the touch, 
it felt like coarse, un- 
dressed leather, and 
smutted my finger. 
About his hips and 
knees, this strange 
tough skin hung down 
in folds; and his broad 
black feet looked as 
if proof against thorns 
or sharp stones. In 
repulsive contrast to 
the thin arms and legs 
was the huge round 
stomach, bloated out 
to most unnatural 
proportions. 

But it was the face 
and head which excit- 
ed strongest repul- 
sion. Soot-black 
tangled locks of hair 
hung over his shoulders, soaked and matted with 
grease and filth. Just above the ears, on each side 
of the head, was stuck the skin of a brightly-colored 
toucan’s breast; only in front, over the eyes, had 
the hair been cut off. And the eyes themselves, 
dull and bleared, were rendered strange in expres- 
sion by the utter absence of both brows and eye- 
lashes. 

From a hole in the lower lip hung a large oval 
cone, or plug, of wood, at least six inches in length; 
and this so drew down the lip as to disclose the gums 
and teeth. But no description can possibly convey 
an idea of the hideous grotesqueness of that face. 
Round his neck were strings of monkey’s teeth; and 
the forearm and ankles were wound with twine made 
of ortiqu fibre. 

Such was our Bugré. 

He. made no effort to break away or escape, but 
stood before us with a miserable, downcast look. 

The Coroados thought it might be well to keep pos- 
session of this boy, for a while, at least, in case we 
should come in contact with others of his tribe. The 
withe was therefore replaced on his ankles in such a 
jnanner as to prevent his taking steps of more than 
a foot or fifteen inches. 

We now shared with him his dinner of roasted fish, 
and the day being now far spent, camped on the spot 
for the night. As I have said, the Bugré was without 
clothing; and during the evening, which was raw and 
chilly, we had an opportunity of seeing how he kept 
himself comfortable by night. 

On lying down, he collected little heaps of broken 
wood, which he placed about himself, within a foot 
of his body, and then, reaching for brands from the 
camp fire, kindled a circle of little fires. With these 
burning close about him, he lay and composed him- 
self in much seeming comfort. 

Later in the night, however, we were all wakened 
by a shout from Marco. Starting up, I heard a rapid 
splashing through the river. 

Our Bugré had taken leave! 

Joao dashed across after him—thinking to easily 
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overhaul him. But the lad had got free of the withes 
on his ankles, and darted away into the thickets on 
the other side, like an ocelot. We never set eyes on 
him afterwards. 

We concluded that he had burned in two the withes 
betwixt his ankles in one of those little fires. He 
was undoubtedly one of the lowest types of the hu- 
man family. Living, as lee did, almost like a beast, he 
was a painful example of how almost less than hu- 
man in appearance the lowest orders of men may 
become. 

— +e —e 
For the Companion. 


BLOSSOMS. 

Creamy and pink, upon the apple-trees, 

‘The blossoms show; the violet’s purple bell 

In sunny nooks flings wide its dew-tilled well, 
Whose fragrance lures the golden-dusted bees, 
The lilac clusters open by degrees 

Their perfumed chambers, that so surely tell 

The spring is here; and in each woody dell, 
You meet the white stars of anemones. 
Where, through the meadow, rich in tender green, 

The bright brooks murmur, there like flecks of gold 

The cowslips shine; and peeping from the brown, 
Dead leaves of autumn, and gray moss, are seen 
The sweet arbutus blooms, first to unfold 
When bonnie May calls for her floral crown. 
THOMAS 8S. COLLIER. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BABY ELEPHANT. 
By Frank Bellew. 

On the tenth of March, A. D. 1880, at two o'clock 
in the morning, in Cooper and Bailey’s stables, in the 
city of Philadelphia, occurred one of the most extraor- 
dinary events which has happened in the zoélogi- 
cal world for centuries. 

This was no less than the birth of a baby elephant 
in captivity; the first instance of the kind on record 
pin the history of the world. 

All the elephants we see, large and small, in the 
numerous shows travelling through the country, all 
those used for royal pageants, for hunting, for war, 
and for agricultural purposes in Asia, are captured 
in a wild state, and afterward tamed. 

Scientific men have been in the dark for centuries 
on many points connected with the natural history of 
the elephant, which could only be cleared up by a 
personal acquaintance with a real baby elephant, 
For hundreds of years men of learning, and men of 
no learning, from Aristotle and Pliny, down to mod- 
ern scientists, have discussed the subject of the possi- 
bility of an elephant being born in captivity, all 
agreeing that such a thing never had happened, and, 
in all probability, never would happen, when sudden- 
ly, herein the United States, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, the very thing takes place. 

So much interested was I in the little creature that 
I actually made a pilgrimage to Philadelphia to see 
it, and did see it, but not without some difficulty, for 
her babyship is guarded very jealously by her owners, 
and only a favored few are admitted to her presence, 

In the first place, having secured the acquaintance 
of Mr. Durand, who is Gold-stick in Waiting, or Usher 
of the Black Rod, or something of that sort, to its 
Royal Highness, I was conveyed toa large dismal- 
looking building, in one side of which was a small 
door, about as big as that of an ordinary refrigerator, 
through which I was requested to squeeze myself, if 
I could. 

I squirmed through, traversed a large apartment, 
then passed through another little doorway, and 
another large apartment filled with lions, and tigers, 
and leopards, and such pets, then through a yard, an+ 
other ridiculous doorway, and I was in the presence 
of the baby elephant. 

A cunning little animal it was, only three feet 
high, and weighing about two hundred and thirty 
pounds (it only weighed two hundred and thirteen 
and one-half pounds when it was born), and the very 
picture of its mother, with the same loose clothing of 
hide apparently slipping down (elephants’ clothes 
never seem to fit them), of the saine color. 

It was strong and lively, and as frisky as one could 
reasonably expect anything in the shape of an ele- 
phant to be. It also showed considerable inclination 
to be sociable, coming frequently to the edge of the 
slightly raised platform on which they were stabled, 
and making feints of stepping down towards us. But 
at these moments the mother would appear anxious, 
reaching out her trunk, and, I shrewdly suspect, 
whispering some word of caution to her daughter, for 
the little one invariably trotted back, and took refuge 
under the body of her parent. 

Mr. Durand told me that all elephants were very 
treacherous, and he did not know exactly what this 
mother might do to a stranger touching her little 
one. AsIdid not know exactly, either, I refrained 
from making any advances towards the baby. 

At times, the baby would swagger about her stall 
in her loose dress, poking her inquisitive little trunk 
into various nooks and corners, and then in a 
blasé kind of way, as much as to say, ‘Oh, this is aw- 
fully stupid work,” throw herself full length among 
her mamma’s great big feet, and pretend to go to 
sleep, but only for an instant; she was up again im- 
mediately, and taking her breakfast or lunch. 

They told me she was very inquisitive, and would 
examine as minutely as an old-clothes man the gar- 
ments of those with whom her mother allowed her to 
associate; poking her trunk into their pockets, up 
their sleeves, and inside their vests. 

While we were talking, two spotted coach-dogs 
came up, but kept ata respectful distance from the 
elephants; they were once great pets with the moth- 
er, but immediately after the birth of the baby she 
would not let them approach it; now, however, they 
say she is getting more reconciled to their presence. 

In the large vaulted stable, one corner of which i8 
occupied by Hebe and her daughter, are fourteen 
other elephants, some of them huge Asiatic fellows, 
and other small African ones. These all take a great 
fatherly interest in the baby, and when they are let 
loose will invariably come up and fondle it with 
their trunks, and show every sign of the strongest af- 
fection and sympathy for both mother and daughter, 

The keepers say, that whenever alarmed, the par- 
ent will give a peculiar cry which is at once respond- 
ed to by every elephant in the place, and that should 
any serious danger threaten the little one, the whole 
herd would burst any chains or ropes with which 
they could be fastened, and rush to its rescue. 

At the time of the baby’s birth there wasa great ex- 
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citement in the elephant stable, which is so admi- 
rably described by a writer in the Sun, and so ex- 
netly corresponds with the account given to me 
by the keepers, that I quote it in full. Having 
mentioned the date, he says,— 

‘After the baby elephant was born, Hebe gave 
acry of excitement, to which all the other ele- 
phants responded by loud trumpetings. The 
sleeping ones sprang to their feet and joined in 
the din. 

“Five smal! Asiatic and African elephants in an 
adjoining apartment heard the noise, and added 
their voices to the giant chorus. 

“Hebe became greatly excited by this tornado 


then milked into the funnel, and in this way the 
little one took its nourishment with perfect satis- 
faction. 

This arrangement was, however, only necessary 
for the first day. After that the baby nursed in 
the usual way. It will be observed by looking at 
our picture that the udder is situated between 
the fore legs, in this respget differing from that 
of every other quadrupe 
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BABY ELEPH 
of sound, and by a violent effort parted both the 
great chains by which her hind feet were fastened 
to the stake. 

“The watchman, alarmed and recognizing the 
necessity for the immediate presence of those ac- 
customed to contro] the animals, rushed out and 
called up Craven, Arstingstall, and several of 
their assistants, who slept within a block or two 
of the place. In fifteen minutes they were present 
in force, 

“When they entered the elephant house, Hebe 
was on her knees rolling the little one over and 
over before her like a bundle on the ground, and 
yelling at the top of het voice. The lions, tigers, 
hyenas, panthers, leopards, elephants, and dogs 
were all in full ery yet, and Hebe’s comrades 
were making desperate efforts to break loose and 
get to her. 

“Fearful that in her great excitement she might 
kill her young one while unconscious of what she 


was doing, or that perhaps she might even intend | 


to take its life,- 
slay and even eat their offspring,—the men en- 
deavored to take the baby from her, 


as lionesses and tigresses often 


“At that she sprang up and, seizing it with her 
trunk, tossed it clear across the ring, where it fell 
upon the raised mound of soft earth on the outer 
edge of the ring and beneath the heavy railing 
around the stove. In an instant she had followed 
it. Finding the railing in her way, she struck it 
down, and tearing it in pieces, flung it behind 
her 

“The doors were thrown open, that the men 
might escape if she attacked them; but even in 





her greatest excitement the poor mother seemed 
to have no thought of that. 

“It is now believed that she had been alarmed 
for the safety of her baby by the furious roarings 
of the lions and tigers so near at hand, and was 
endeavoring to get it over to where the other ele- 
phants were chained, to gain their protection for 
it, when the men entered and found her rolling 
it across the ring. Their attempt to take it from 


her only heightened her fear for the moment, | 


and in a sudden movement of desperation she 
endeavored to throw it toward its natural pro- 
tectors. 

“In « few moments, keepers who rushed in 
where the feline animals were, stopped their fear- 
ful roarings. Arstingstall silenced the cries of 
the other elephants, and then Hebe, becoming 
more calm, but still trembling in all her huge 
bulk with nervous excitement, recognized that 
friends only were about her, and grew more 
calm, 

“Craven went up to her head, petted her, 
patted the baby, reassured her, and then she per- 
mitted herself to be chained again. Three great 
a big hawser were attached to her 
feet, so that she could not move except as her 


) 
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chains and 


keepers wil By these she was slowly backed 
But 
not for an instant would she permit the little one 
to be beyond the reach of her trunk.” 


to her place in the centre of the ring. 


Hebe was so excited by what had occurred 
that she kept continually swaying nervously from 
side to side, in such a manner as to render it ut- 
terly impossible for her little one to nurse. 


In this dilemma, the keepers hit on the idea of 


constructing a huge kind of nursing-bottle out of | 
They | 


a yard of India rubber tube and a funnel. 
fastened the funnel to one end of the tube, and 
put the other end into the baby’s mouth; they 
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NURSING. 
| other things he astonished those who had always 
thought that the elephant belonged to the pig 
| family by telling them that it was nothing but a 
| great big mouse, 
| The mother of the baby is an Asiatic elephant, 
| very large, and twenty-three years old. 
+o 
THE GERMAN CATHOLICS. 

One of the chief perplexities of Prince Bis- 

marek arises from his dealings with the millions 
of Germans who give their spiritual allegiance to 
the Catholic Church. In Germany, the Catholics 
have long composed a political party of them- 
selves; and their representatives, who call them- 
selves the ‘Centre,’’ comprise nearly or quite one- 
| third of the German Parliament. 

They, therefore, have more than once held the 
| balance of power between the other two great 
| German parties, the Tunkers, or Conservatives, 
and the Liberals. Thus they exercise no small 
degree of political power; and by their votes 
they have often caused much trouble and embar- 
rassment to Chancellor Bismarck. 

Several years ago he made up his mind to de- 
clare open war not only upon the Catholic ‘“Cen- 
| tre,’’ but upon the entire Catholic Church in Ger- 
| many. He professed to see an antagonism be- 
| tween their allegiance to the Pope as Catholics, 
| and their allegiance to the Emperor as Germans. 
| He distrusted the Jesuits, whom he charged with 
| plotting against the State; and he declared that 
| the bishops and priests used their spiritual influ- 
| ence over their flocks to make them disloyal. 
| He resolved, therefore, to use the great power 
| 
| 





confided to his hands to bring the Catholics com- 
pletely under the control of the political authori- 
ty; and at his prompting, the somewhat cele- 
brated *‘Falk-laws’’—so called because the minis- 
}ter who proposed them was Dr. Falk—were 
passed and put into operation. 

These laws bore very heavily upon the German 
Catholics. They compelled every priest and 
| bishop who officiated in German Catholic parish- 





j;es to pass certain examinations, to swear alle- 
giance to the Emperor, and to obtain a certificate 
| permitting them to act, from the Minister of Pub- 
lic Worship. 

The political power was also intrusted with the 
task of trying priests for many things, and even 
of punishing them and excluding them altogether 
from their functions, 
pelled from Germany. 

At first, the Falk laws were rigorously en- 
forced, and caused a great deal of discontent 
among the Catholics. Bishops and priests were 
imprisoned and fined for disobeying them; and 
the “Centre’’ party in the Parliament opposed 
Bismarck’s measures more obstinately than ever. 

Meanwhile, a political necessity has caused Bis- 
marck, within the past year, to relax the severity 
of the Falk laws, and to seek a reconciliation 
with the Catholics. He has separated himself 
from the German Liberals, who have long sup- 
ported his policy, because their demands for re- 
form were such as he could not grant; and hav- 
ing cut adrift from them, he has been forced to 
look towards the Catholic ‘‘Centre’’ for support. 

He therefore entered into negotiations with the 
Pope, who received his advances, and has come 
to some terms with him. On the one hand, Bis- 
marck seems to have agreed that the Falk laws 
| shall not be strictly enforced; on the other, the 
Pope has consented that the German bishops and 
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priests shall apply to the government for a license 
before entering upon their sacred duties. 

But though the Pope has thus somewhat yield- 
ed, the German “Centre” still holds out against 
Bismarck. They declare that they will not be 
content with anything less than the repeal of the 
Falk laws, and the restoration of perfect freedom 
to the priesthood; only on these terms will they 
come to Bismarck’s support. 

This is the situation as it now stands. It re- 
mains to be seen whether Bismarck will yield, 
and acknowledge that his stern policy against the 
Catholics six years ago has failed; or whether he 
will maintain the Falk laws, and seek for the po- 
litical support he so much needs to carry out his 
projects in other quarters than the Catholic 
“Centre.” 

Even if he should yield to the demands of the 
“Centre,’’ and restore their old liberty to the 
priesthood, he could scarcely long rely upon 
Catholic support in the Parliament; for the ‘‘Cen- 
tre’ will always vote according to its interest, 
which by no means generally coincides with the 
Imperial policy of the Chancellor. So it would 
seem probable that, far-seeing as Bismarck un- 
doubtedly is, he is not likely to concede every- 
thing to their demands. 


+o, 
For the Companion. 


WITH THE MASTER. 


A painter at his easel sat one day, 

Trying to copy an old Master’s dream. 

He knew the picture from Ais brush would seem 
A blotch beside the other, yet the gray 
Of evening found him earnest in the way 

Of chosen task as did the sun’s first gleam 
In early morning; and I heard him say: 

“Though all imperfect my poor work may seen 
Beside that which the Master’s hand hath wrought; 
Though men may never praise nor give a thought 

Of sweet approval for the workman, yet 

This day of days I cannot soon forget. 

Joy-gleams and hallowed thoughts 1 all the way, 
For with the Master I have worked to-day.” 
WILLIAM Noknis Burr. 
en 
“BOLTING.” 


Whenever a member of « political party refuses 
to conform his action to that of his associates, he 
is said to “‘bolt.’” A primary caucus is held for 
the selection of delegates to a Convention. Some 
of those who are present, either having or pro- 
fessing to have cause to complain of the treat- 
ment they receive, secede and hold a bolting cau- 
cus. 

A section of the party fearing that action is to 
be taken which they cannot approve, hold meet- 
ings and conventions, and finally make a bolting 
nomination, Or, after the nomination has been 
made, some of the members of the party, resolved 
not to support the man or men in whom they 
have no confidence, bolt at the polls. They either 
do not vote, or they vote for the opposing candi- 
date, 

If there were no such thing as bolting, there 
would never be a change of administration, ex- 
cept in persons, until a new generation of voters 
had come upon the political stage. A man once 
a Democrat would always not only belong to that 
party, but would always support the party candi- 
dates. The party in power would be retained as 
long as the persons who composed the majority 
when it was first instated continued to be a ma- 
jority of the whole. 

The spirit of bolting is, therefore, the very life 
of politics. Without it, the result of an election 
would never be in doubt. One party would have 
only to name its candidates to be sure of electing 
them, and the other would go through a mean- 
ingless form in holding conventions. But the 
spirit of bolting is of much more use than merely 
in adding uncertainty to political life. 

The opposite of it is party discipline, which is 
not a bad thing when kept within bounds. A 
party is merely « voluntary association of men 
who hold views on public affairs more or less 
alike. No member is bound to stay in the party 
any longer than he chooses to do so, and, indeed, 
he is dishonest if he stays after he has ceased to 
agree with those who remain. 

But as long as he does stay and honestly be- 
longs with the party, it is wise to act in harmony 
with his associates, and foolish to create or to 
join in creating discord of action. A man may 
yield preferences, and ought to do so if principles 
are not compromised, When a nomination seems 
toa majority of the party to be expedient, the 
man who is inclined to bolt should ask himself 
whether he will most promote his political princi- 
ples by one course of action or the other, and act 
accordingly. 

The party managers, of course, do their utmost 
to persuade or force the men who usually act 
with them, to submit. That is their right, and 
the party is efficient and successful according as 
they are good and strong men or the reverse. 
There are, however, limits which may not be 
properly passed by them; but we cannot refer to 
this pant of the subject at the present time. 

The right which every: man has to bolt, and the 
impossibility of enforcing party discipline upon 
any voter who has resolved to bolt, form together 
the best restraining influence upon party govern- 
ment. Just as it is in the world, there is a per- 
petual struggle between the good and the bad in 
a party. 

As evil is always and everywhere a more ac- 
tive agent than good, it usually happens that a 
party grows worse, the evil element gradually be- 
coming more and more potent in the manage- 
ment of its affairs. But there is a point where 












the bad element defeats its own purposes. It 
goes too far, and stirs up a revolt, and thus it 
fails to gain the end for which it had been striv- 
ing. 

All new parties originate in bolts from the old 
parties. Sometimes, but rarely, they are suc- 
cessful and permanent. That depends upon 
whether or not they have a sound principle as a 
basis of action, and whether or not that principle 
is one of constant or only momeutary application. 

The question, Shall I bolt? is one of the most 
important and difficult « voter has to decide. It 
is not certain always that he will make a gain 
when he opposes what he deems an unfit nomina- 
tion, or refuses to go longer with his party when 
it has announced a principle to which he does not 
assent. 

While we are in the world we must act with 
worldly wisdom. If we wish for the triumph of 
certain principles, we must act with those who 
are nearest to our way of thinking, and put up 
with many things we do not like. But always 
with a sturdy independence of spirit that will not 
suffer us to be betrayed into submission to what 
is wrong or dangerous in pubtic policy. 

+o — 
A MORNING STAR. 

The planet Jupiter is now asuperb object in the 
early morning sky, rising about two o'clock, two 
hours and a half before the sun. No observer com- 
manding a view of the eastern sky can fail to recog- 
nize this prince of planets as he comes darting above 
the horizon, for no star in the vicinity will compare 
with him in brightness. As he is travelling towards 
us, and increasing in apparent size and brilliancy, 
the present is a favorable time to commence a study 
of his movements. 

Our giant brother is also an object of special inter- 
est to astronomers at this time, for on the 25th of 
September, he reaches his perihelion, or nearest 
point to the sun. He is then forty-six millions of 
miles nearer the sun than when at his greatest dis- 
tance. 

Some astronomers think that the approach of this 
huge planet—thirteen hundred times as large as the 
earth—is one of the causes of the sun spots that are 
now creating a disturbance on the solar surface. 

Others think he is too far away to exert any influ- 
ence, and that as the spot-cycle is completed in a lit- 
tle more than eleven years, and Jupiter’s perihelia 
occur at intervals of about eleven years and eight 
months, one epoch can bear no relation to the other. 

As observation is the grand agent in astronomical 
discovery, both the sun and Jupiter will be scanned 
for a year to come as they never were before. Since 
they will not be in the same position in regard to 
each other for more than eleven years, the impor- 
tance of discovering any possible connection between 
the two phenomena becomes one of the great prob- 
lems of the day. 

Another point of interest in regard to this planet 
is the great spot that has been visible upon his disc 
for nearly a year. 

It is elliptical in form, and of a bright red color. 
Its extent is enormous, its diameter being more than 
twenty thousand miles, two and a half times the di- 
ameter of our globe. 

Jupiter will soon be in a favorable position for the 
renewed observation of this big spot on her surface, 
and astronomers will study with the utmost care and 
patience the mysterious phenomenon, 

It is supposed to be an opening in the cloud-atmos- 
phere of the planet. Jupiter is probably in a very 
different physical condition from the earth, Its solid 
centre is enveloped in a mass of clouds that extend 
to the depth of many thousand miles, so that ob- 
servers never see the planet itself, only as they per- 
haps catch a peep of it through these huge rifts. 

The constant changes in these clouds cause the 
many colored belts that diversify the disc, and make 
Jupiter and his four moons so charming an object 
for telescopic vision. 

Jupiter will be beautiful to behold in the mornings 
of the lovely month of June, as, glowing with golden 
light, he anticipates the dawn, and leads the starry 
host, appearing above the horizon four minutes ear- 
lier on each succeeding morning. 

: ~=>— ane 
AN ESCAPED PRINCESS. 

The cable reported an interesting scene some days 
ago. The'Princess Pauline of Wurtemberg, it ap- 
pears, has had the good sense and courage to break 
the spell of etiquette, and give her hand in marriage 
toa physician of Breslau; and this with the consent 
of the king, her father. 

The clergyman who married them in his address 
reminded the husband that his bride in marrying 
him had given up many things which were esteemed 
of great value by the world. When he proposed to 
the bride the usual question, whether she would have 
this man to be her wedded husband, she was not con- 
tent merely to answer, Yes. She added, in a quiet 
manner,— 

“T declare I give up nothing that can at all be val- 
ued in comparison to the happiness awaiting me, and 
I consider my lot a most enviable one.” 

This was rather humiliating to the clergyman, who 
excused himself for his ill-timed observation, at the 
wedding breakfast. 

This princess has indeed escaped from a kind of 
slavery. It is notmerely that princesses are hemmed 
in on every side by etiquette, but they are severed 
from the sympathies of mankind, and can seldom 
know the delights of friendship. 

Madame d’Arblay relates that the daughters of 
George III. of England would sometimes steal away 
at Windsor Castle to the apartment of an officer’s 
wife, and beg for a glass of beer to quench their 
thirst. The eldest princess gave one day their reason 
for doing so, in these words,— 

“Tf,”’ said she, “‘we should send a servant to bring 
us some beer, we should have to wait for a barrel to 
be tapped; and there would be forthwith a new office 
created—purveyor of beer to the princesses between 
meals; and as that barrel would become somebody's 
perquisite, a fresh barrel would be tapped every time 
one of us called for a glass,” 
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The Princess of Wurtemberg will not be subjected 

to restraints of this kind. 
+o, 
PUTTING THE EYES TO USE. 

An amusing story was popular years ago, called 
“Eyes and no Eyes.’”’ It told a number of curious 
incidents where two persons saw precisely the same 
things. On the one no impression was made, and 
what was seen was soon forgotten. The other noticed 
carefully, was led to think and to act, and won either 
fame or fortune. Mr. Ruskin says genius is only a 
superior power of seeing. Great discoverers see a 
little farther than other people. 

Columbus, whtn his men were in mutiny to return 
to Spain, saw weeds and plants drifting by his ships, 
and knew that land was near. Watt saw the steam 
lifting the lid of his mother’s tea-kettle. But he saw 
beyond that fireplace the steam-engine propelling 
ships and drawing cars. 

Newton saw an apple fall in an orchard. But look- 
ing beyond the orchard, he saw the wonderful law of 
gravitation, by which the sun and the earth and other 
planets are kept in their appointed places. Galvani 
saw a frog’s leg twitch when two metals tonched it, 
and he saw, at the same time, the possibilities of the 
galvanic battery. 4 

Sir Samuel Brown saw a spider’s web floating across 
his path one summer’s morn, and he saw also the 
possibility of a suspension bridge spanning a river. 
It is well to train the eyes to see all that may be seen. 


+ = 
OUR PRESENTS. 

Our annual distribution of presents to those of our 
subscribers who have sent us the largest list of new 
will be made as 
soon as possible after the first of July. 

The books will be closed July 1st, that we may de- 
cide who are the winners in the competition to whom 
the presents are to be awarded, 

Those of our subscribers who are working for a 
present will do well to improve the weeks remaining 
and send as many names as possible during this 
month, Those mailed to us up to June 30th will be 


names since the tirst of November 


counted. 

The presents this year are very valuable. They 
consist of Five hundred, Three hundred, and Two 
hundred dollars in cash, a famous Miller Square 
Piano and an elegant Estey Organ. Besides these, 
there will be given two hundred and fifty Gold and 
Silver Watches, in value each from twelve to one 
hundred and fifty dollars. For full particulars see 
our premium list. 

These presents are given in addition to a premium 
for each new name you send us. The premium will 
amply repay you for your work, and in addition you 
may secure one of the gifts. 

4@-— 
A CHILD’S PRIDE. 

A St. Louis paper tells a touching story of school 
life. It illustrates both the longing of children toap- 
pear as well as their schoolmates, and the mental 
sufferings incident to poverty. In one of the St. 
Louis public schools, many of the children who came 
from a distance were accustomed to bring a lunch, 
and thus save the long walk home for dinner. They 
generally ate it together, and had a merry time. 

Among those who stopped, one of the teachers no- 
ticed a little girl who never brought any lunch, but 
who looked wistfully at her playmates, as they were 
eating their noon meal. But one day the little girl 
brought her bundle also, wrappedin paper. At noon 
she did not go with the others, but remained at her 
desk, as if preferring to eat alone. 

The teacher, thinking her unsocial, advised her to 
go to the lunch-room with her playmates, and walked 
towards the desk to take the bundle. But the little 
girl, bursting into sobs, said,— 

“Don’t touch it, teacher; 
tell, please. It’s only blocks.” 

The poor girl had no dinner to bring, but wished 
to keep up ‘“‘appearances,” so as not to seem unlike 
her school-mates. And she was one of the best schol- 
ars in the school. She was very dear to the teacher’s 
heart after that incident. 


and O teacher, don’t 


a eens 
THE POWER OF GOOD SPIRITS. 

The London Lancet in a few words of cheer to sick 
people says, “This power of ‘good spirits’ is a matter 
of high moment to the sick and weakly. To the for- 
mer it may mean the ability to survive, to the latter 
the possibility of outliving, or living in spite of, a 
disease. 

I i therefore of the greatest importance to culti- 
vate the highest and qost buoyant frame of mind 
which the conditions will admit. 

Mental influences affect the system, and a joyous 


spirit not only relieves pain, but increases the mo- | 


mentum of life in the body. The victims of disease 
do not commonly appreciate sufficiently the value 
and use of “good spirits.” They too often settle 
down in despair when a professional judgment de- 
termines the existence of some latent or chronic 
malady. 

The fact that it is probable they will die of a par- 
ticular disease casts so deep a gloom over their pros- 
pect that through fear of death they are all their 
lifetime subject to bondage. 

It is useless to expect that any one can be reasoned 
into a lighter frame of mind, but it is desirable that 
all should be taught to understand the sustaining, 
ana often even curative, power of “good spirits.” 

- = = 4p —_—_—__—— 
REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejected contributors are sometimes avenged. 

A Scotch newspaper, the Greenock Advertiser, has 
ceased to exist, after a life of seventy-eight years. 

This paper will be remembered for one thing only: 
it rejected Campbell’s poem of Hohenlinden, on the 
ground that it was “‘not up to the mark.” 

Campbell himself thought lightly of the poem, it is 
said, until he was assured by Sir Walter Scott that it 
was one of the finest things of the kind he had ever 
read. Since that time, the poem has been worn out 
by the myriads of school-boys who have spoken it in 
public on the stage. 

Charlotte Bronté’s great novel met with a similar 
reception. “Jane Eyre’ was written in the gray old 
parsonage under the Yorkshire hills; the rough | 








notes, sketched — in pencil, were transcribed in a 
neat hand as legible as print, and the manuscript, in 
its brown paper wrapper, was sent off from the sta- 
tion house at Aleighley to publisher after publisher, 
only to find its way back again, “returned with 
thanks,”’ till the packet, scored all over with publish- 
ers’ names, and well-nigh worn out by its travels, 
found its way into the hands of Messrs. Smith & El- 
der with a stamped envelope inside for a reply. 

This story “Jane Eyre’ is, with authors who 
eannot find a publisher, one of the standing sources 
of consolation, and it is a very striking instance of 
the loose way in which publishers’ readers now and 
then look through manuscripts that find their way in- 
to their hands. 
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A MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM, 

‘A prudent man,” says Solomon, “foreseeth the 
evil and hideth himself; but the simple pass on and 
are punished.’”? The proverb was illustrated to us 
by an incident in the life of the first Governor of 
California, Peter H. Burnett. When a young man he 
kept a country store in Tennessee. Among other 
“supplies” he purchased three barrels of old Monon- 
gahela whiskey. It took him about three months to 
retail it out, during which time he was in the habit 
of taking a drink in the morning, and occasionally 
during the day. 

When the three barrels were empty, the young 
man found to his surprise that he had acquired a taste 
for whiskey. The fact prompted him to serious re- 
flection. His thoughts put themselves into the form 
of a mathematical problem. 

“If in three months,’’ he said to himself, “I have 
acquired so much love for whiskey, how much will I 
acquire in three years?” 

The probable result alarmed him, and he deter- 
mined that he would from that day become a total 
abstainer. ‘As I do everything with all my might,” 
he wrote, after the lapse of fifty years, “I became sat- 
isfied that if I indulged at all, [ would be very apt to 
do some very tall drinking. Had I not beena married 
man, and happy as such, I might have fallen into 
this fatal habit.” 

Applying the mathematics which saved him from 
drinking, the ex-governor suggests a problem worth 
the consideration of young men. 

If ahundred young men at the age of twenty-one 
abstain from drinking, there will not be a drunkard 
among them. If, on the contrary, a hundred are, at 
that age, moderate drinkers, ten of them will become 
sots. 

“As no man,” concludes the governor, “can tell in 
advance whether he will fall or not, he incurs a risk 
of ten per cent. in drinking at all.” 

A prudent merchant would not embark in an enter- 
prise where the chances are ten per cent. against suc- 
cess. He knows the principle if not the words which 
led the Hebrew moralist to write: “A wise man fear- 
eth and departeth from evil; but the fool rageth and 
is consident.” 


+o —— 
WHAT A PRISONER MADE, 

Solitude seems to be the mother of ingenuity and 
invention—as the proverb says necessity is. Most 
penitentiaries employ their prisoners in steady work, 
and wisely, too, for few confined men would make 
30 good use of lonely cell life as the convict here 
mentioned did of his scant play-time. 


There is at present confined in the Maine State 
Prison, at Thomaston, a young French Canadian, 
who is incarcerated for the murder of a woman. 
During his leisure hours, with nothing but a pocket 
and shoe knife, a file and whetstone, this prisoner 
has manufactured a clock which keeps accurate time, 
and which is a great mechanical curiosity. 

It has a rooster on a 4 who flaps his wings on the 
hour being reached, here are also figures showing 
the day of the week and month. Underneath is a 
glass case, three feet high, and two feet wide, con- 
taining two hundred and forty-five figures of men, 
birds, animals, ete. hese objects go through vari- 
ous performances, as small springs are touched, and 
a music-box plays tunes at the same time. A mouse 
is made to run out from its hiding-place, and is quick- 
ly caught by acat. A beggar approaches a man for 
money, is impudent, and after a tuasle is knocked 
down. 

A snake glides stealthily over the floor, and at the 
door a sentinel stands with a small tin cup in his 
hand, who takes off his hat and politely bows when 
coin is dropped into his cup. Among the objects are 
full companies of infantry and cavalry, which come 
out and go through the manual of arms very finely. 
The clock is exhibited by the prisoner while in his 
cell, and many are the odd dimes he receives from 
visitors. 











The Portland Transcript, after relating the above, 
says, at the present time, another convict in the 
same institution is making a very handsome doll- 
house, with four rooms, the furniture all being in 
miniature style. One set is trimmed with red satin, 
and another with blue. It is intended as a present 
for the lady who has played the prison chapel organ 
for several years. 


—" maar 
A FAMINE INCIDENT. 

A touching incident of the Irish famine is told by 
the Dublin Mail as follows: As the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Relief Fund were about to hold their 
meeting last Thursday, two little boys, half-naked, 
travel-stained and barefooted, sought admission to 
the castle, stating that they had walked all the way 
from Skibbereen, County of Cork, to plead for help 
to pay their father’s rent, 

Not in the least abashed, they told their story. 
They were the sons of Pat McCarthy, near Skibbereen. 
The times were so bad he could not pay the “rint,”’ 
and he owed eight pounds. He could only scrape to- 
gether six pounds. 

The two children, who had seen respectively twelve 
and fourteen summers, thought they would ask the 
good Duchess of Marlborough to give ‘‘daddy”’ the 
two pounds. 

Away they started for Dublin. The journey, up- 
wards of two hundred miles, occupied three weeks. 
Her Grace gratified them by promising to send their 
father the two pounds. 

The poor little fellows seemed dumbfounded. At 
last, innate reverence came to the rescue, and the 
elder of the two gave their native benediction, ‘God 
bless your ladyship.”’ 

They were then taken to the clothes-room, and 
their tattered garments changed for new suits. av- 
ing been regaled with a substantial dinner, they were 
brought before the ladies of the committee, who re- 
warded the brave adventurers with a pocketful of 
silver. 


On the same day, adds the paper, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
Assistant Secretary to Her Grace’s Relief Fund, 
wrote to the Rev. J. Wall, parish priest, enclosing a 
post-office order for two pounds, payable to McCar- 
thy, the father of the boys. 


———__—_+or-— 


ELDERLY gentleman to a freshman on the train: 
“You don’t have any ticket?” “No; I travel on my 





good looks.” “Then, ” after looking him over, “‘prob- 
ably you aren’t goin’ very far.” 


TH’ 8 COMPANION. 





CELERY — 


As a Remedy for Nervous 
Diseases. 


WHAT THE MEDICAL PRO- 
FESSION SAY ABOUT IT, 


— AND — 


The Good Results Attending its 
Use 


In Headache, Neuralgia, Nervousness, Indi- 
gestion, Sleeplessness and Paralysis. 


CELERY has only come into public notice within the last 
few-years as a nervine, but scientific experiments and ex- 
perience have proved beyond a doubt that it controls ner- 
vous irritation and periodic nervous and sick headaches to 
a marked degree. 





Brown-Sequard says that Celery contains more nerve 
food than any other vegetable or substance found in na- 
ture. Celery was first discovered and used as a nervine 
by French physicians, about 1867, But a combination of 
the EXTRACT oF CELERY AND CHAMOMILE, which has 
been but recently introduced to the profession and the 
public by Dr. C. W, Benson, has produced such marvellous 
results in curing nervousness and headaches, and espe- 
cially nervous and sick headaches, neuralgia, paralysis, 
indigestion and sleeplessness, that it has excited public at- 
tention and newspaper comments, and many physicians 
have tested the merits of this preparation with the best 
results, as quoted below from a few: 

* WHAT PHYSICIANS SAY. 

“Dr. Benson’s preparation of Celery and Chamomile for 
nervous diseases is the most important addition made to 
the materia medica in the last quarter of a century.”—Dr, 
J. W.J. Englar, of Baltimore. 

“Dr. Benson’s Pills are worth their weight in gold in 
nervous and sick headache,”—Dr, A. f1. Schlichter, of Bal- 
timore. 

“These Pills are invaluable in nervous diseases.”— 
Hammond, of New York. 

“Dr. Benson’s Pills for the cure of neuralgia are a suc- 
cess.”"—Dr. G. P. Holman, of Christiansburg, Va. 

These Pills are a special preparation, only for the cure of 
special diseases, as named, and for these diseases they are 
worthy of a trial by all intelligent sufferers. They are pre- 
pared expressly to cure sick headache, nervous headache, 
dyspeptic headache, neuralgia, nervousness, paralysi 
sleeplessness and indigestion. Price 50 cents, postage free. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Dr. 





Depot, 106 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati Office, 263 West 4th Street. 
Boston Office, 6 Hamilton Place. 
All orders by mail promptly filled. 
risk. Send $1 for two boxes. 


OUR UNION WEB HAMMOCK. 


BRISTOL, CONN 
PERRY Mason & Co.—Gents: Please find enclosed 
for which send by express five Union Web Hammocks, 
Those I had of you before were so well liked that my 
friends wanted me to get some for them. 


Postage free, at our 















Yours truly, D. P. PARDEE. 
The value of a hammock in family and camp-life cannot 
be ove stimated, Asa help to healthful recreation and 


amusement, it has no equal. Used in the house, on the 
lawn, at the seashore, or in any other situation, it is a con- 
tinual source of satisfaction, yielding a rich return in real 
comfort and enjoyment for a small outlay. 
who lives in the country, even only for a little time, from 
baby to grandparents, ought to own a hammock. 








We have used the Union Web Hammock for several 
years, and we like it better each year. It has been much 
improved and strengthened over last year, Each mesh or 
opening is independent in all its parts from every other, so 
that these hammocks cannot unravel, The web is elastic, 
so that they never present a harsh or unyielding surface, 
but immediately adapt themselves to the position of the 
occupant. 

These hammocks have great strength and durability, 
which, with the very low prices at which they are sold, 
make them the most desirable hammocks in the country. 
We offer three styles, as follows: 

Style B B.—This is the lightest web we make. It can 
be carried in the pocket, and weighs only 22 ounces. It is 
designed specially for the million, and can be safely used 
by persons weighing 150 pounds, and will sustain a dead 
weight of 500 pounds, It is 10 feet long, and has a 6 foot 
bed. Variegated colors. We offer it for sale, including the 
payment of postage by us, for $1 25, 

Style A B.—A much stronger hammock than B B. 
Variegated colors. J2 feet long and 12 feet wide. Perfectly 
reliable. We offer iit for sale, including the payment of 
postage by us, for $2 50. 

Style A i This is an elegant hammock,—variegated 
colors, may feet long, and in the web measures ‘about 17 feet 
across. Will sustain two or more persons at once, This is 
the best we offer. We offer it for sale, including the pay- 
mentof postage by us, for $3 50. 

We are special agents for the manufacturers, and can 
supply the trade at their prices, by the dozen or gross. 

Address all orders and correspondenc e to 

PERRY MASON & CO. 


THE ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER. 


A CARD. 

This washer is very simple in construction, yet it is the 
best we have ever known. We speak from experience, 
when we say this, It is trnly the woman’s friend, for with 
it the hard work of washing almost disappears. Every 
housekeeper knows that ordinary modes of washing are 
apt to wear the clothing. With the Robbins Washer there 
is absolutely no wear at all, even to the most delicate lace 
fabric. We have known of this washer for several years, 
but we had no idea that it was such a prize until we were 
induced to give it a tria],and now with us it has taken its 
place asa household necessity. It is shipped in a box 9 in- 
ches long. 5 inches wide and 6 inches deep. Price $3. It 
must be sent by expres: 

We guarantee that this washer will give satisfaction. 
Tf it does not, we will refund the money paid for it and ex- 
press charges one way, Our guarantee goes with every 
machine shipped from this office 

Order at once, and save your strength these hot 
days in June. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers of the Youth’s Companion. 








41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Every one 
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WHITE ROBES! WHITE ROBES! 


For a long time no sweeter and better collection of music 
for Sunday Schools has appeared. If we consider the 
Hymns, we find the best and most original thoughts ex 

pressed in pure poetry, of 














lyrical char: wcter. Such phi 
“Pitying Saviour, “i Reger blessing ‘Trt st, him er, 
“The better years begi “Only a litile while,” “P Ae io Be 
love,” *Ere the sun pa teotd lown,” “The Eden hills,” a 
home, weary pilgrim,” taken Ss t 
almost at random from its CHOO Ls! 
pages, indicate its tenderness and beauty. There are 125 
38, all good ones. WHITE ROGES will be mailed to 
any address for 30 cents (stamps 
By A.J. ABBEY and J.M. MUNGER. Price 30 cents, or 
$3 per dozen, 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS. (35c, or $3.60 per doz.) 


TEMPERANCE LIGHT, (lc 


, or $10 per hundred.) 





These are extraggood Temperance Song Books, differing 
in pac eau i size, but not in quality, “Temperance Jewels” 
is by J. HL. PRN EY and Rev, FE, A. HorFrMAN, and * ‘Tem- 
peri ance Li; ght” is by Geo. C,. Huce and M, EF. Servoss. 


The SUDDS’ NATIONAL SCHOOL 
FOR THE REED ORCAN. 

By W.F.SUDDS, $1.50. Mr.S. is well-known 

of our best composers for the pianoforte. His new School 

contains a great deal of fine music, and a good instructive 
course, and has the recommendation of a moderate price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


as one 





Everywhere known and prized for 

Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 

Tastefuland excellent improvements, 

Elegant variety of designs, 

¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 

Illustrated Catalogucs sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 

Brattleboro, Vt. 

HUNT BROS., Néw England Gen’l Agents, 

608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
(a Send for catalogue. 


CIVEN AWAY! 


FLOWER SEEDS, for the Ww ILD G: Rae N, 
sufficient to sow a bed a rod square, given free to every 
Subscriber to 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN 


an illustrated quarterly devoted exclusively to Gardening. 
Only 25 cents per year, Postage prepaid. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 36 Barclay ‘St., New York. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


AUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing ant distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver str mg Pot 

lants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post-oflices, 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 3° for $ 
26 f 3 35 for $53; 75 for $10; 100 for $ 











‘or $4 
4a Send for our New Guide to Rose Cultu 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated —and choose trom over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

TH DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


$500 REWARD--CATARRH CURE, 


Some people would rather be humbugged than to 
“value received” for their money. Hence it is that 
persons run after this and that pretended cure for catarrh, 
forgetting that Dr, Sage’s Catarrh Remedy is so positive in 
its effects that its former proprietor advertised it for years 
throughout the United States under a positive guarantee, 
offering $500 reward for an incurable case, and was never 
called upon to pay this reward except in two cases. ‘This 
remedy has acquired such a fame that a branch office has 
| been established in London, England, to supply the foreign 
|} demand for it. Sold by druggists at 50 cents. 
| UNABLE TO BREATHE THROUGIL TILE NOSE, 

POR eg AND VILLE, March lth, 1879 


get 
such 





lowa, 
Dr. R. V. PERC 

Dear Sir poane “time ago T bought a Donche, some of 
your Dr, Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and Golden Medical Dis 
covery and commenced to use them. The aches and pains 
as well as sore throat and catarrh from which L have been 
for so long a an a sufferer, have entirely left me with 
their use. I feel like a new man as well as look like one, 
For four years I was unable to breathe through my nose, 
From the use of the Catarrh Remedy I can now do so freely, 
Your medicines T know to be all that they are represented, 
Long live Dr. Pierce and the gentlemen connected with 

Gratefully yours, WATSON SMITH, 








FOR THE HAIR. 
BURNETT'S 


AINE 
Promotes the Growth 
of the Hair. 


OC 








INCREASE OF 
Recently published “Vital Statistics 





KIDNEY DISEASES. 


” reveal an alarming 





increase in the dangerous forms of Kidney Disease, caused 
no doubt by modern living, and the excessive use of stimu- 
lants. All Kidney Disorders are dangerous, from their 
tendency to run into Bright’s Disease. The trne cure for 
all Kidney, Bladder, Liver, and Urinary Complaints is 
HUNT’S REMEDY, the Great Kidney and Liver Medi- 


cine. It has cured even Bright’s Disease 
fer should give it a trial, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


, and all who suf- 


Trial size, 
RESEAT YOUR CHAIRS. 
The Fiber Chair Seat, leather tinish 
(brown, green, or maroon), may 


be fastened to any chair with 
carpet-tacks or brass - head 


75 cents, 











nails. Price, up to 16 in., 30c; 
17 or 18in., 42c. Sent by mail, 
fitted, onr it of paper pat- 









tern with price and 6¢ postage 
per seat. Sr l sample for 3c 
stamp. Strong and handsome. 
Harwood Chair Seat Co., 
4W ashington St.. Boston, 


“MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist now travel- 
ling in this country, says that most of the Horse and Cattle 
Powders sold here are worthless trash. He says that Sher- 
idan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and im- 
mensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
Dose, one teaspoonful 
Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 
1.§ S. JOHNSON & cé., Bangor, Maine. 





like Sheridan’s Condition Powders, 
to one pint food. 
letter stamps. 





CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENC ILS. 


Your | CLA! 
Sold at all Stationers, 


Linen 


MARK 














JUNE 10, 1880. 














For the Companion. 


DON. 


This is Don, the dog of dogs, sir, 
Just as lions outrank frogs, sir, 
Just as eagles are superior 

To buzzards and that tribe inferior. 


He’s a shepherd lad—a beauty> 

And to praise him seems a duty, 

But it puts my pen to shame, sir, 

When his virtnes I would name, sir. 

“Don! come here, and bend your head now. 
Let us see your best well-bred bow!” 

Was there ever such a creature? 
Common-sense in every feature! 

“Don! rise up and look around you!” 
Blessings on the day we found you. 


Sell him! well, upon my word, sir, 
That’s a notion too absurd, sir. 
Would I sell our little Ally, 

Barter Tom, dispose of Sally, 
Think you I'd negotiate 

For my wife, at any rate? 


Sell our Don! you're surely joking, 
And ’tis fun at us you’re poking! 
Twenty voyages we've tried, sir, 
Sleeping, waking, side by side, sir, 

And Don and I will not divide, sir; 

He’s my friend, that’s why I love him,— 
And no mortal dog’s above him! 


Ile prefers a life aquatic, 

But never dog was less dogmatic. 
Years ago, when I was master 

Of a tight brig called the Castor, 
Don and I were bound for Cadiz, 
With the loveliest of ladies 

And her boy—s alwart, hearty, 
Crowing, one-y infant party, 
Full of childhood’s myriad graces, 
Bubbling sunshine in our faces 
As we bowled along so steady, 
Half-way home, or more, already. 








How the sailors loved our darling! 

No more swearing, no more snarling; 
On their backs, when not on duty, 
Round they bore the blue-eyed beanty,— 
Singing, shouting, leaping, prancing,— 
All the crew took turns in dancing; 
Every tar played Punchinello 

With the pretty laughing fellow; 

Even the second-mate gave sly winks 
At the noisy mid-day high jinks. 

a crew so happy 
urly-headed chappy, 

Never were such sports gigantic, 
Never dog with joy more antic. 





While thus jolly, all together, 

There blew up a change of weather, 
Nothing stormy, but quite breezy, 
And the wind grew damp and wheezy, 
Like a gale in too low spirits 

To put forth one-half its merits. 

But, perchance, a dry-land ranger 
Might suspect some kind of danger. 


Soon our staunch and gallant vessel 
With the waves began to wrestle, 
And to jump about a trifle, 
Sometimes kicking, like a rifle 
Whien ‘tis slightly overloaded, 

But by no means nigh exploded. 


*Twas the coming on of twilight, 

As we stood abaft the skylight 
Scampering round to please the baby, 
(Old Bill Benson held him, maybe,) 
When the youngster stretched his fingers 
Towards the spot where sunset lingers, 
And with strong and sudden motion 
Leaped into the weltering ocean! 

“ What did Don do?” Can't you guess, sir? 
He sprang also—by express —sir; 

Seized the infant’s little dress, sir, 

Held the baby’s head up boldly 

From the waves that rushed so coldly; 
And in just about a minute 

Our boat had them safe within it, 


Sell him! Would you sell your brother? 
Don and I Jove one another. J." 


Y T. Fre.ps., 
+o -—- 
For the Companion. 
ENEMIES SHAKING HANDS. 
“Brotherly-kindness” 
nal Christian graces, 


mutually hate. 


The scene of such a melting—a scene full of 
holy and tender inspirations for all who witnessed 
it—is described by a clergyman who was preach- 


ing at the time in a town in Virginia. 


It was a region of small reputation for sobriety 


and godliness, 


So far from ‘following peace,” and copying 
the mind of the Master, many of the professed 
Christians were not on speaking terms with each 


other. 


The minister was a stranger, and knew noth- 
ing of these personal differences, but his theme 
on this occasion was, ‘The duty of a forgiving 
He was faithful, speaking the truth in 
He showed them how necessary it was, if 
they wanted the blessing from heaven, that all 
old hostilities shouid be swept away and that 
He pictured 
what the certain effect would be if they yielded 
up every selfish feeling for Christ’s sake and for 
the one wish that He might come to them; and 
he told such apt instances to prove it, and plead- 
ed with such moving words, that his congrega- 


spirit.” 
love. 


they should have united hearts. 


tion listened with evident emotion. 


Suddenly, a woman past middle life rose from 
her seat, crossed the audience-room directly in 
front of the minister, and gave her hand to an- 
other woman, who grasped it, and burst into tears. 
“We are too 


you!”” she sobbed. 
old to quarrel any more.” 
That ended the sermon. 


“God bless 


is one of the eight cardi- 
The softening power of the 
Divine Spirit can create it between hearts that 


The application had 


THE YOUTH’S 


with face already bathed in tears. He returned 
the greeting with eager joy. ‘Oh!’ he ex- 
claimed, “I have long been wishing for just this 
—just this!” 

Unworthy worshippers who had come to the 
house of prayer with hearts and minds at vari- 
ance parted with acts of forgiveness and affec- 
tion. 

A great reformation began in the community, 
and over all that once wicked neighborhood there 
came a change that honored God’s grace and 
made the people glad. 

—— ~@> - 
WHAT A CHILD’S CRY COST. 

Mrs. Brassey, in her book ‘Sunshine and 
Storm in the East,’’ relates a striking example of 
the well-known whimsical extravagance of the 
Sultans. Few of these monarchs ever get over 
being ‘‘spoilt children,’’ and the spoilt child of 
one of them once caused the loss of half a million 
dollars by a fit of crying. The story Mrs. Bras- 
sey tells is of the foolish destruction of the 
“French Bridge’’ at Constantinople. 


The bridge was to have been finished on a par- 
ticular day, but the contractor found that this 
would be impossible with Turkish workmen,.un- 
less he worked day and night. This he obtained 
permission to do, and the necessary lights and 
torches were supplied at the Sultan’s expense. 
All went well fora time, till the unfortunate con- 
tractor was told that he must open the bridge to 
let a ship from the dockyard pass through some 
time before the bridge was finished. He said it 
was impossible, as he would have to pull every- 
thing down, and it would take two or three 
months to replace the scaffolding and pile-driving 
machines. 

He went to the Ministers of Marine and Fi- 

nance. ‘They only said, “If the Sultan says it 
must be done, it must, or we shall lose our places 
if not our heads.”’ 
So the ship came out, at a cost of a little over 
one hundred thousand pounds and a delay of 
three months in the completion of the bri€ge, all 
because the Sultan found his small son erying in 
the harem one day, the child’s grief being that, 
though he had just been promised to be made an 
admiral, he could not see his flag hoisted from 
his own particular ship from the nursery win- 
dows. 


So a large iron-clad, says Mrs. B., was brought 
out from the dockyard and moored in front of 
Dolmabagtcheh to gratify his infant mind, thus 
causing enormous inconvenience to the whole 
town for months, to say nothing of the waste of 
money, of which the Sultan paid very little, and 
for the loss of which, I might imagine, he cared 
still less, 
————— +> - 

LINCOLN WHEN TEN. 
The following graphic sketch of the late Presi- 
dent Lincoln when he was ten years of age is 
from an article in the Springfield Republican. It 
shows that, with unfavoring circumstances, he 
was an upright boy: 


Sixty years ago, a boy of ten and a girl of 
twelve were living alone with their father in a 
rough log-cabin in Indiana. 

The cabin had no floor, and only holes in the 
side for a door and a window. 

Instead of chairs, there were three-legged 
stools, and for a bedstead there was a row of 
poles with one end stuck ina crack of the logs, 
and the other end laid in a forked stick, driven 
into the ground, with some boards laid across the 
poles, and upon these a heap of leaves covered 
with skins and old petticoats. 

The boy and girl were dirty, half-dressed and 
neglected. 

Their mother was dead, and their father was a 
rough hard man. 

Once he left them for some time, and when he 
came back, he brought with him a splendid bu- 
reau, a table, a set of chairs, a clothes-chest, bed- 
ding, and other furniture—and a new mother for 
the children! 

She, poor woman, had supposed she was mar- 
rying a well-to-do man; and had come with him 
all the way from Kentucky, expecting to find a 
good home awaiting herself and her three chil- 
dren, and instead of it she found this forlorn place. 

But, like a brave woman, she made the best 
of it. With her furniture and her care, she soon 
made the cabin homelike. The two children, 
Abe and Nancy, were soon cleaner and better 
dressed than they had ever been before. Both of 
_— were good children, and she loved them 

oth. 

To the boy, her coming was the beginning of a 
new life. She sent him to school whenever there 
was a chance, which was not often; she encour- 
aged him and sympathized with him, and was a 
true mother to him, the only mother he ever knew. 

Many years afterward, he said to a friend, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘‘All that [am or hope to be, I 
owe to my angel mother.’’ And she said of him 
after he was dead,— 

“Abe never gave me a cross word or look, and 
never refused, in fact or appearance, to do any- 
thing I requested him. 

“I never gave him a cross word in all my life. 
His mind and mine—what little I had—seemed 
to run together. He was dutiful to me always. 

“IT think he loved metruly. I had a son, John, 
who was raised with Abe. 

“Both were good boys, but I must say, both 
now being dead, that Abe was the best boy I ever 
saw or expect to see.”’ : 








HOW A TOWN GOT ITS NAME. 


begun sooner than the preacher expected. A]! There is a certain natural pride felt, after suc- 
wave of audible feeling passed through the as-| cess has come, in wearing the epithet given to us 
sembly that was like the sound of wings. Many 


who themselves had sins of resentment and un- 
kindness to repent of, looked on and trembled, 


and some of them wept. 


One stern-faced elder reached his arm over 
three benches and said ina broken voice, ‘‘Neich- 
of 
Then an- 
other, a gray-haired man, made his way to a dis- 
tant part of the house, where sat his old enemy, 


bor Aiken, here’s my hand’’—and a fend 


years’ standing was settled forever. 


in contempt by those who prophesied our failure. 
Instances are not uncommon of triumphant sects 
and parties, and even nations, retaining the very 
title first given them by their enemies: 

How came Tombstone, Arizona, to have such a 
name? It was not borrowed or stolen from any 
other place on the globe, nor even suggested by 
novel or gazetteer. : 

he story goes, and it is true, that two young 
men, brothers, when about to start from Tucson 
on & prospecting tour into the Dragoon Moun- 





COMPANION. 
tains, Sonora, or somewhere else, were advised 
to give up the undertaking, for if they persisted, 
they would find neither mine nor fortunes, but 
their ‘‘tombstones’”’ instead. The boys bravely 
bade good-by to their friends, though emphati- 
cally warned that they would never come back 
alive. The prospectors went off, and following 
“that blind trail,’’ already referred to, came to 
this plain and made their camp. On looking 
about they saw a ledge of ore cropping out sev- 
eral feet, all marked, and rich with the precious 
metals. ‘*We have found our tombstones!”’ they 
exclaimed, and no other name would do to des- 
ignate the camp. 

The town has adopted the name, which, if not 
poetical or classical, is certainly original. A val- 
uable tombstone, too, it must be confessed, for 
these Schieffelin brothers, Jast week, sold their 
half-interest in the mine and mill for $1,060,000 
to parties in Boston and Philadelphia. Now that 
so many mines are located in this Tombstone dis- 
trict, this first discovery is known at present as 
“The Tough Nut.”’—California Paper. 

— ~@>—___—_——_- 
For the Companion. 


TWO GRAVES. 
I. 
It glooms forlornly mid wan ocean dunes, 
A desolate grave-mound on a dreary lea, 
Touched by sad splendors of gray-misted moons, 
Or veiled by shivering spray-drifts from the sea, 


There, all unmarked, the dim days come and go; 
No tender hand renews its crumbling turf, 

On which the o’erwearied sea-winds faintly blow, 
Blent with far murmurings of the mournful surf. 


Vaguely the uncompanioned hours flit by, 

Wrapped in pale clouds that sometimes mutely weep; 
Some ghost of Lethe haunts that hollow sky, 

Where even the doubtful noontides seem asleep,— 


Save when autumnal tempests fiercely rise, 
saring the harbor-mouth’s black teeth of rocks, 

And like a Maenad, with wild hair and eyes, 

Raves from the North the infuriate Equinox. 

II. 

Here, peace divine, o’er glimmering grove and grass, 

Hallows the sunshine in the noon’s warm lull; 
Ethereal shadows gently pause, or pass, 

Flecking with gold the hill-slope beautiful. 


This grave, all wreathed with flowers and glad with spring, 
Looks skyward like a half-veiled, museful eye, 
Which answers subtly (while the wood-birds sing) 
Heaven’s smile of forecast immortality. 
Can deathly dust pervade a spot so sweet ? 
Or, hath the form it guarded stolen away, 
And ere its hour of ransom, gone to meet 
The unborn soul of Resurrection Day ? 
PauL HAMILTON HAYNE. 
4p 


WHO “BILLY PATTERSON” WAS. 





saw any one of them to know him, my informant 
inquired calinly,— 

“Where do you usually attend church?” 

And the reply came as he expected, ‘Oh, Iam 
one of the outsiders, as you call them; Ihave not 
been in a pew for many a year.” But then he 
went on to say that he respected religion and all 
that; he rented a sitting for his wife in the church 
on the corner of Street and —— Place. 

“But why do you never go with her?’ per- 
sisted his friend. 

‘Because, as I said, they are all so prosy and 
stiff; if 1 knew a minister in this town who could 
preach a sermon like that we heard just now, I 
would go five miles every Sunday to listen to 
him!’ 8 

More amused than amazed, his companion 
turned on him with a single quiet remark,— 

‘Well. then, you had better try it next Sun- 
day; for Mr. Moody was away to-day, and the 
man you heard in the Hippodrome was your 
wife’s pastor, Rev. Dr. B——, of the church on 
the corner of —— Street and —— Place.” 

‘ tiene 
HIS PLUCK AND ENERGY. 

Interruptions put a narrator out very badly, 
—especially if they come near “‘twitting on facts.” 
A bragging ‘‘hero of Deadwood,” just returned 
from the mines, sat in a drug store in Detroit, 
telling his neighbors what his pluck and energy 
had done: 

“T left this city with only ten dollars in my 
pocket, but with a heart’ 

“Only ten dollars, and I know it, for I lent you 
five of that, and I never expected to see it again,”” 
interrupted a second admirer, with a good deal 
of heartiness. 

A shadow of pain flitted across the face of the 
hero, but he braced up and went on. 

“I provided myself with mining tools and’’—— 

“Did you get trusted, or pay cash for them?” 
interrupted the man on the other side of the store. 

The hero did not deign to reply, but said,— 

“IT knew that energy and pluck would bring 
luck. Here at home, everybody seemed to keep 
me down, but there’’—— 

“Say. I didn’t try to keep you down,” suddenly 
observed a shoemaker. ‘‘Didn’t I trust you fora 
pair of boots when nobody else would, and didn’t 
I raise the money to pay your fine, and saved 
you from a trip to the house of correction?” 

The hero partially admitted the correction, and 
had. just opened his mouth to go on when the 
druggist asked him to wait until he could put up 











The original author of a slang phrase rarely | 
cares to claim it, and very few are ever disposed 
to hunt him up. Frequently, however, a cant 
saying has its pretended history written; and 
those who are curious about it can read this lat- 
est account of the starting of that odd old ques- 
tion, ‘‘Who struck Billy Patterson?”’ 


A correspondent of the Carnesville (Ga.) Regis- 
ter, who is writing a series of ‘‘Historical Sketch- 
es, Reminiscences and Legends,”’ gives the fol- 
lowing explanation as to the origin of the above 
query: 

Many persons have heard the question, ‘‘Who 
struck Billy Patterson?’ without knowing the 
origin of it. I propose to enlighten them a little 
on the subject. William Patterson was a very 
wealthy tradesman or merchant of Baltimore, in 
the State of Maryland. 

In the early days of Franklin County, he bought 
up a great many tracts of land in the county, and 
spent a good portion of his time in looking after 
his interests there. He was said to be as strong 
as a bear and as- brave as a lion; but, like all 
brave men, he was a lover of peace, and indeed, 
a good, pious man. Nevertheless, his wrath 
could be excited to a fighting pitch. 

On one occasion, he attended a public gathering 
in the lower part of Franklin County, at some 
district court-ground. During the day, the two 
opposing bullies and their friends raised a row, 
and a general fight was the consequence. At the 
beginning of the affray, and before the fighting 
began, Billy Patterson ran into the crowd to per- 
suade them not to fight, but to make peace and 
be friends. But his efforts for peace were una- 
vailing, and while making them, some of the 
crowd in the general melee struck Billy Patterson 
a severe blow from behind. Billy at once became 
fighting mad, and cried out at the top of his voice,— 

“Who struck Billy Patterson?” 

No one could or would tell him who was the 
guilty party. He then proposed to give any man 
a hundred dollars who would tell him ‘who 
struck Billy Patterson.’’ From one hundred dol- 
lars, he rose to one thousand dollars. But not 
one thousand dollars would induce any man to 
tell him ‘‘who struck Billy Patterson.” And 
years afterward, in his will, he related the above 
facts, and bequeathed one thousand dollars to be 
paid by his executors to the man that would tell 
‘‘who struck Billy Patterson.”’ 

His will is recorded in the ordinary’s office at 
Carnesville, Franklin County, Ga., and any one 
curious about the matter can there find and ver- 
ify the preceding statements. 


+o 
DIDN’T KNOW HIS PASTOR. 

It has been said that we never fully value our 
home privileges till we have enjoyed them abroad, 
or looked at them through others’ eyes. Some 
truth appears in this when incidents like the fol- 
lowing come to light. Dr. C. S. Robinson, in his 
“Studies in the New Testament,” tells it of one 
of Mr. Moody’s great Hippodrome meetings in 
New York a few years ago. A regular attendant 
had invited one of his business associates to go 
and hear the evangelist speak: 


After the service was over, on the way home, 
he inquired of him how he liked the sermon. 
The answer was all he could have wished. “TI 
believe,’’ said the man, with his manner full of 
unmistakable enthusiasm, ‘‘that if the regular 
ministers would preach as that Moody does, they 
would have half the town running after them! 
It is grand to listen to the voice of such a repre- 
sentative of the people, no matter if he is igno- 
rant and uneducated. But in the churches the 
big scholars get up, and they are so stiff and so 
starched and so cold that there is no use going to 
hear them.” 

Surprised at such an amount of information 
concerning the habits of metropolitan clergymen 





on the part of one who, as he supposed, rarely 


ten cents’ worth of castor-oil fora customer. The 
hero waited, and when the oil had been put up, 
he continued,— 

‘I knew Ihad only myself to oo on, and 
that fact nerved me up. I pushed for the 
mines”’ 

“Ts that a fight?” interrupted one of his 
hearers, as a furious growling was heard out of 
doors. 

All rushed to the door, but it was a false alarm, 
and after they had returned to the store, the hero 
settled himself back, and remarked,— 

‘‘Here in Detroit, energy, pluck and ambition 
counted for nothing. If I tried to climb’’—— 

“And while I think of it,’’ put in the grocer, two 
doors below, “I'll hand you the account run up 
by your mother in your absence. I never ex- 
pected it would be paid, but I couldn’t see the old 
lady go to the poor-house!”’ 

It took some little time for the hero to get an- 
other start, and he had not yet reached the mines 
when in came a constable, who asked him to step 
out doors, and after an earnest conversation, he 
walked off in his company.—Detroit Free Press. 


ee 
A WITTY FATHER. 

Quoting Shakespeare in a sudden quandary or 
provocation is much better than getting angry 
and scolding. A rather heedless young lady in 
Chicago had cause to thank that sort of happy 
forbearance and good-humor—as one of the pa- 
pers of that city tells the incident: 


An indulgent father recently determined to 
present his only daughter—a beautiful maid of 
eighteen—with a couple of practical proofs of his 
affection in the shape of two valuable building- 
lots. He had the deeds prepared, and un evening 
or two ago, during the absence of his child at a 
party, he crept to her room and laid the valuable 
documents on her bureau, intending they should 
prove an interesting surprise for the young lady 
in the morning. It was a late hour when the 
maiden reached her room, and, without turning 
out the gas, she speedily made her retiring ar- 
rangements. As she stood before the bureau it 
occurred to her to put her hair in papers, as an 
aid to her toilet for a dinner-party on the follow- 
ing day. 

Her hands fell npon the deeds, and without a 
moment’s examination she immediately converted 
them into slender strips, and soon had her raven 
tresses ornamented with the usual spiral knobs. 
The next morning, without removing the 9s 
she went down to breakfast, and found her fa- 
ther awaiting her with a peculiarly happy smile 
on his benevolent countenance. His face drew 
down, however, when his daughter gave him the 
usual morning salutation and seated herself at 
the table. He fidgeted about for a moment or 








two, and then, with ill-concealed anxiety, in- 
quired,— 
“Hem! Laura, didn’t you get your deeds?” 


The maiden looked up in surprise. 
father? What deeds?” 

The old gentleman looked blank. 
deeds I gave you last night, child.” 

There was an honest look of astonishment in 
the young girl’s eyes. 

“The deeds you gave me, father? Where are 
they?” 

And then a sudden recollection crossed her 
mind, and with a frightened movement her hand 
sought her curl-papers. The old gentleman no- 
ticed her confusion, and instantly his gaze struck 
in the same direction—and there, twined with his 
daughter’s tresses he saw strips of ‘‘legal cap,” 
with here and there a tell-tale bit of red sealing- 
w 


“Deeds, 
“Why, the 


AX. 
“Thy deeds,” he groaned, “thy deeds be on 
thy head!’’ 


The beautiful girl, runs the story, did not faint; 
she just humbly begged her parent's forgiveness 
for her carelessness, and the old gentleman felt 
so elated over his happy witticism that he not 
only forgave her, but duplicated the documents 





the very same day. 
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For the Companion. 
ACROSTIC. 
Spyly from out their winter sleep 
®each-bloom and apple-blossoms peep; 
Wich odors in the woods abound, 
Bn tiny perfume-bottles found; 
Now watch the grain earth cannot hold 


Gireen the glad fields and change to gold. 


B. 





—_————~+or— 
For the Companion. 
NAN’S ADVENTURES. 

One day when the children went with their 
mamma to the park, they thought they would 
visit the animals, so they took a pleasant path 
through shrubbery all in blossom, which present- 
ly brought them to the side of a pretty blue lake. 
Here was the first wonder. 

‘See the black swans! See the black swan 
cried Johnny, as the great majestic creatures, 
with their scarlet bills, came gliding up to the 
very edge of the bank. 

“Did you bring any bread, mamma?” asked 
little Nan. 

Yes, mamma had brought bread, and she now 
gave a few pieces to each of the children to 
feed the swans, who would swim to pick up 
every fragment, no matter how far it was 
thrown. Two or three more ravenous than 
the rest stepped out of the water upon the 
shore, and one snatched so eagerly at a bit of 
bread that Nan held, that he caught her fin- 
gers with it in his strong red bill. He let her 
go at once, but Nan screamed loudly with pain 
and terror, and mamma had to comfort her 
and lead her away. 

They left the lake, and after passing under 
one bridge and crossing another, reached the 
houses where the wild creatures were kept. 
Here the children fairly danced with joy. 

“See the tigers!’’ they cried. ‘‘See the 
lions!’’ The tigers and leopards walked rest- 
lessly about their cages, showing all their 
stripes and spots to great advantage, but the 
lions lay in dignified repose, only occasionally 
uttering a roar that seemed to shake the 
building. 

Then Johnny called mamma to see him feed an | 
elephant with peanuts, and Nannie begged her to | 
look at a beautiful pussy, which was really a cruel 
and terrible wildcat, and at two porcupines 
which suddenly rose, and making every quill 
stand on end, walked slowly about like animated | 
pin-cushions stuck full of huge needles, | 

Then there were the giraffes, and the yaks, and 
the pretty zebras, who let the children pat their 
noses, and the spotted deer, and the big white 
polar bear, who had some blocks of ice in his cage 
to make him feel at home. The day was mild, 
and the camels were out of doors in an enclosure. | 

At last the children entered the monkey-house, | 
and laughed at the funny antics of the grotesque | 
little fellows, who swung, and climbed, and | 
cracked peanuts. 

“Keep close by me,” said mamma, “or you | 
may get lost in the crowd.” | 

But Nan was not listening, and presently she | 
darted past a group of men, slipped under the | 
large iron rod which was meant to keep people 
back, and thrust her venturesome little hand 
straight into one of the cages. 

Like a flash, a monkey who was quite at the 
top sprang down, and either struck her or bit 
her, no one could tell which, and retreated in- 
stantly, leaving Nan screaming wildly. 

Mamma rushed through the crowd and seized 
her little girl, anxiously searching the tiny hand 
for traces of teeth or claws. But the skin was 
not broken, it only looked red, and Nan stopped 
crying and began to gaze curiously about. 

This ended the visit to the monkeys, however, 
and the party now took their way home. By-and- 
by mamma sat down in a pretty arbor to rest, 
while the children ran over the rocks and played. 

“See, mamma!” cried Johnny, and mamma 
turning her head saw him standing on the lower 
branch of a tree which he had found easy to 
climb. Nan was not to be outdone, and in 
another minute she too shouted,— 

“See, mamma!’’ 

Mamma looked, and this time she was fright- 
ened, for Nan had gone so very high. She had 
climbed to the fourth branch, and clung there 
laughing. 

“I can’t reach her!’ said mamma, in great 
anxiety, ‘‘and she never can get down herself.”’ 

“Take me! take me!”’ cried Nan, beginning to 
be tired of holding on. I don’t know what would 
have happened next, if a gentleman .who was sit- 
ting on a rock at a little distance, with his news- 
paper, had not sprung up, and hurrying to the 
tree, taken Nan down in his strong arms. 

“How old are you?” he asked pleasantly, as he 
.put her on her feet. 


a? 
Ss. 





“Do you go to school?” | 

“No, not yet, but pretty soon I am going to kit- | 
tengarden with Johnny.” 

“She means kindergarten,” explained Johnny. 

And now they started homeward again, but 
Nan could not keep by mamma's side, it was 
such fun to run back and forth, and pick up little 
sticks and stones. 

By-and-by she began to swing on a light wire 
fence that protected a clump of shrubbery. 

Mamma glanced back and saw her, but thought 
the best way was to walk righton, for Nan would 
be sure to come running after herefore she got 
out of sight. 

Suddenly two burly polic 
corner, walking directly 
stopped swinging 
her, the little con 








en came around a 
owards Nan. She 
ey stopped to look at 





| them to see how afraid a little girl could be. 
all the while Nan was edging along to one side | 
and watching her chance. 
| 
' 


fast as ever she could go to mamma’s side, and 
there she staid till they reached home. 


knee. 


swered,— 


They did not say a word; it probably amused | 
But | 
| 


Suddenly she bounded by them, and ran as 


When papa came in at night, he said,— 
‘Where has my little girl been to-day?” 
“Up in the park,’’ replied Nan, climbing on his 


“And what did you do there?” 
Nan’s eyes looked big and bright as she an- 


gx é 





‘“A black stork bit me, and a monkey flew at 


me, and two policemen almost got me, and I} 
went up ina tree and a man had to come and 
take me down!”’ 


Mary L. B. BRANCH. 





For the Companion. 


A SMILE, Oo! 





A sunbeam danced down from the upper blue, 
Kissed the fragrant petals apart, 

Kissed the raindrop to smiles, and the flower, in dew, 
Drew the raindrop into its heart. 


Then, my boy, look the world in the face with a 
smile! 
Let come what may come to annoy! 
Though it frown at first, it will after a while 
Smile back to the smile of my boy! 
CHARLES STUART PRATT. 


For the Companion. | 


SOME COMMON BIRDS. | 
Thrushes. 

None of you children are too young 
two birds, the robin, and, if you live in 
large town, the English sparrow. 

Now if you can remember a few things about 
these birds, you can watch others and see if some | 
of them do not belong to the same families. 

Our large robin is a different bird from the red- 
breast of English stories and songs, which is a lit- | 
tle fellow hardly larger than a city sparrow. 

The robin hopping up and down your garden 
walk, with a great worm in his bill for his wife 
and children in the Norway spruce, or apple-tree, | 
is a thrush, a cousin of the cat-bird and long- 
tailed brown thrasher, that some of you have 
seen. 

If you listen some day in May, you will heara 
loud ‘‘Me-a-ow"’ coming from a bush, and when | 
you run to find a pussy there, you will see instead | 
a dark gray bird, with a long tail lined with what | 
a little girl, who is grown-up now, used to call “‘a| 
lively color of brown.” 

This tail jerks up and down whenever the cat- | 
bird moves. He is so tame that he will let you 
go near him and listen to his song, that seems 
like a dozen other birds’ songs half-sung. 

His nest is built in some low bush or tree of 
fine twigs, grass, and grapevine bark, and the 
eggs are of a beautiful bluish green. 

If you live near pastures and the edge of woods, 
you will see late in May a pair of bright reddish- 
brown birds, a little larger than robins, with very 
long tails and white breasts. They fly about to- 
gether from tree to fence, and from fence to tree, 
and the father-bird sings a song longer and loud- 
er and merrier than the cat-bird’s, 

They are called brown thrushes, or, perhaps 
because they are always moving their tails about, 


to know | 
a city or | 




















“Four years old,’’ said Nan, 


brown thrashers, 


What! a frown and a tear? Know you not, my boy, 
Men hate it, and frown at a frown? 
Why, the sunniest hearts in a world of joy 


At the chill of a frown cloud down. 











They build their nests sometimes in a bush, | 
sometimes on the branch of a tree near the 
ground, and sometimes on the ground itself. | 

Another thrush, often found in gardens not far | 
from large cities, is called the Veery, or Wilson’s | 


|thrush. He is not quite so large as the cat-bird, | 


and is reddish-brown above, with a lighter breast | 
spotted with dark brown. 

He does not sing so many notes as the brown | 
thrush and cat-bird, but repeats in a very sweet 
voice, “‘Chee-ec-ry, chee-ee-ry, chee-ce-ry,”? over 
and over again. 

A fourth bird, who used to be called a thrush, 
is the oven-bird, and if you are ever fortunate | 
enough to find his nest, you may call yourselves | 
happy children. 

If you listen in the woods through late May and 
June, you will hear from some tree-top a song be- 
ginning low and growing louder, liize ‘“Teacher, 
teacher, teacher, teacher, teacher!’’ 

If you watch closely, you may see a bird small- 
er than a cat-bird, with olive-brown back, and 
white breast spotted with brown. 

Perhaps another one will fly up from the 
ground, and flutter along with one wing spread 
out, pretending to be lame. But this is only a 
trick to draw your attention from her nest. 

Don’t follow her, but watch the place from 
which she flies, and if you look quietly and care- 
fully, you may find on the ground a queer dome- | 
shaped nest, like an old-fashioned oven, with an 
opening in one side. 

I never shall forget how happy I was when I 
found two in the same afternoon. Don’t touch 
the eggs, but look at them and go away, or they 
will grow cold before the mother comes back. 

Cc. M. H. 








—— +o» 


A LitTL® boy, being asked what he supposed 
was meant by the expression, ‘‘Fared sumptuous- 
ly every day,’’ replied that ‘he had oysters,’”’ 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &e. 
os 


A GROUP OF FOREST TREES. 
A remarkable tree; very tall, straight trunk; dark 
green leaves; large and brilliant flowers, of greenish 


| yellow and orange color. 


Tree rather small, handsome only in foliage and 
flowers; leaves smooth and elliptical; flowers large, 
white and solitary. 

Lofty tree, celebrated in American poetry; leaves 
very large; flowers numerous, pale yellow, in aments 
as long as the leaves; flowers throw their bittersweet 
odor a long distance in the dew; fruit an autumn fa- 
vorite. 

Lofty tree; leaves broad and somewhat heart- 
shaped; flowers yellowish white. The capital of 
Prussia has a famous street lined with and named for 
a variety of this tree. 

The largest tree native to American forests; it 
blooms in May, but the ball-shaped aments hang 
through the summer from long pedicles. 

A small tree that blooms in May; the fruit, like 
— is pretty in summer, 

ough-looking tree; the upper branches often form 
® pyramidal summit; leaves tough; fruit, a dark 
oblong drupe, is intensely sour. 

Lovely and rather small tree, every part of which 
has a pleasant fragrance and aromatic taste; much 
valued in medicine and the toilet. 

Small tree, of unthrifty aspect; leaves about two 
inches long; flowers white in terminal cymes; berries 
dark, sweet and eatable. 

One of the most delightful of forest trees from 
early spring to late autumn; in summer the winged 
seed hangs in tasselled clusters among the 
thick foliage; it is the home of a pleasant 
aging vird ; foliage often becomes brigiiant 
before summer is over. E. L. E. 


2. 
RHYMING PUZZLE. 
The first blank is to be filled with a certain 
word; the others, with those that will rhyme 
with it, by simply changing their initials, 
Jack’s teacher said he would not — 
His whippings, if one stole a —, 
But every one must take his ’ 
Which was, “No swinging on the ——. 
This filled each boy’s heart full of —. 
“It serves them right,” said sister ——, 
One day Jack came to school quite —; 
The cause was asked by his seat ——, 
A pleasant boy, whom we'll call —., 
Jack said he fell and hurt his 
“It feels quite sore, at any ad 
Too much of fun is sure to —. 





” 








3. 

ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 

_ (Authors and Seulptors,) . 
“Good sir, speak it to us.”"— Henry Eighth. 
case for your linen and your plate, 
strange lock, that opens with amen.” 

—Beaumont and Fletcher. 
“Necessity or chance 

roach not me, and what I will is fate.” B. 


4. 
CHARADE, 


My /irst in ancient history sung, 

A queen with fatal poison stung; 
My second, a division grand, 

Is empire vast of sea and land; 

My whole, of ancient womankind, 
For perfect beauty, perfect mind, 
The most renowned was not behind, 


5. 
A MARVEL OF CLEMENCY. 


‘ 
Find the names of fifty authors expressed, to the 
eye or ear, in the following verses: 


Among the hunters young and gay 
All marshalled on the green, 
Stole in a Saxon abbot gray, 
Of stern and savage mien. 


He girt his priestly robe around, 
While flashed his eyes with fire, 

And swift was hushed each horn and hound, 
As spake the grim old prior: 


“Ye may call it sport to hunt the fox 
O’er burns and bush and lea, 

But wood and steel and flinty rocks 
Have more humanity. 


“No poacher keen can kill a fawn, 
And hope his guilt to hide; 

When Conscience finds the heart quite gone, 
She leaves an ache inside.” 

“T guess he’s just,” said a Scottish knight, 
“Though homely and severe. 

His words were thrilled with a zeal for right, 
As he prayed us spare the deer,” 





Then the motley crowd gave o’er the chase, 
And received the friar’s benison; 
To a feast of lamb each set his face, 
But the abbot, I fear—took venison! 
CHARL. 
6. 


CONUNDRUM. 


lO 
X 


Why is the above cipher like an aristocrat? 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1, Csick. 2, D lighted. 3, Double U. 4, Why, Y, 
5, Zrow. 6, Amusing. 7, Bdraggled. 8, R row. 
9,F 1G. 10, Elate. 11, M broiled. 12, Ka rolling. 
13, Pease. 14, Gnii. 15, Iscream. 16, N chanted, 
17, Jaill. 18, Ssteamed. 19, X changed. 20, Z lot. 
21, Yew W. 22,Opinioned. 23, Q cue. 

2. Bootjack. (Jack suits the boy better than John« 
nie, his baby name.) 

3. Lawrence. (Wren. Lace.) 
te 


4. ROSE S—MIT—H 
ODOR B—O A R~D 
SODA 8s—T EA—M 
ERAS 8s—-HOP-—8S 


5. Flashes, lashes, ashes. Moth. Trap, 
Blending, lending, ending. 
6. H1@G 


HERO 
TRON 
GONE 
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New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year, 

THE COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is ved by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHE® OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a rewistered letter All postinasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

RENEWALS. — Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper ean be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — Remember that the Publishers 
must be —— dl by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give ‘ee name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent, our name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 


shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion, 
ALCOHOL AND INSANITY, 

Dr. Lunier, a distinguished physician of France, 
has shown by a careful collation of statistics, that in- 
sanity in that country keeps almost exact pace with 
the consumption of alcohol, 

From 1831 to 1873 the latter rose from 1.09 litre per 
head to 2.84. Of the admitted the 
asylums in 1837 the malady could be aseribed to al- 
cohol in 7.06 per cent; while in 1874—6 the propor- 
tion was 13.94 per cent. We may add that the sui- 
cides attributed to the same cause more than doubled 
during the same period. 

From the 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, F. R.S 
authority on the subject, we 
the peculiar character of the insanity which 
He is authority for the following: 

No nutriment can reach the organs or tissues of the 
system except as an 
tered through the 
that envelop them. 


insane into 


famous Cantor lectures on aleohol by 
, the highest British 
may learn somewhat of 
aleohol 
induces. 


aqueous solution, which is fil- 
minute pores of the membranes 
If these 
become condensed or thickened, they fail to “dialyse” 
to allow the nourishing fluids to pass through. 
Now the tendency of alcohol is mainly to thicken the 
enveloping membranes of the brain and spinal cord; 
itself passing through, to change the nerve sub- 
itself. 


ean be no longer properly nourished, 


membranes, therefore, 


stance Of course, the cerebro-spinal system 
One of the first cerebral effects is shown in loss of 
If 
loss of voluntary 


memory—in forgetfulness of commonest things. 


this progresses, it is followed by 


power. The muscles remain ready to act, but the 
mind is incapable of stirring them to action. For 
this reason the speech fails. The man now descends 


to that condition of general paralysis in whieh all the 
higher faculties of mind and will are powerless, 
nothing remains but a merely vegetative life. 
“Our he adds, “are charged with these 
helpless specimens of humanity. 


and 


asyluma,”” 
The membranes of 
the nervous centres of thought and volition have lost 


their dialysing function. In some instances, though 
less frequently than might be supposed, the nervous 
matter flself is modified, visibly, in texture. 


sult isa complete wreck of the 


The re 
nervous mechanisin, 
the utter helplessness of will, the absolute depend- 
ence on other hands for the very food that has to be 
borne to the mouth 
death.” 


The picture is one of breathing 
+ " 
HOW A YOUNG INVENTOR WORKED. 
The old “door-lateh,” in universal use before our 
knob-latches became popular, still holds its place in 
many country The 
this interesting notice of it: 
The 





houses, Scientific American has 


remark of the English builder, Mr. Frederick 
Smith, that everything about the American thumb- 
latch “proves that brains were used when it was de- 
signed ae made,” calls out from an old friend of the 
inventor the following account of the circumstances 
under which the invention was made. Our corre- 
spondent gives the story in the words of the inventor, 
Mr. Blake. After telling how his previous business 
the manufacture of tooth-brushes—had proved un- 
profitable, Mr. Blake said, 
“LT found it was necessary 


to invent something. 
Going to the city of New 


Haven I went into a hard- 
ware store and aaskes i the salesman to show me the 
worst-made article of general use. Heat once handed 
me a Norfolk latch. L bought it, took it home, and 
in a short time made the present latch. In the first 
year I sold: 30,000 dozen.”’ 

"The Blake lateh was patented about 1830. Our 
corresponde nt says that the last Norfolk latches he 
saw were being worked up in a rolling-mill at Phila- 
delphia in 1845. Our correspondent adds, 


That in nearly fifty years after the Ameri- 
can latch was patented, it should be considered a 
wonder by the intelligent Englishman, is perfectly 
marvellous. That the Blake latch has never been 
improved by the active American, ‘proves that Mr. 
Smith is correct when he says brains were ased in 
its design and construction. 


1879, 


oo 
MEDDLING WITH AN ULSTER. 
Vou never know what 
Better let it alone, 


an ‘ulster’? overcoat hides. 


One day a big 
train and s 
seat, of w 


and burly farmer got on board the 
ie heavily down the aisle, looking for a 
th there was a painful paucity. Twice he 






went through the ear and then stopped before what 
appen wr “i to be a se _ in which somebody had left a 
big ulster. Hes 


“Seems to be moe crowded like, an’ the man as 
left this great-coat here can’t hold no seat long’s my 
legs ache so with rheumatia, Come out’n that,” 


_ THE YOU TH'S COMPANION, 





He grabbed the ulster and lifted it up to toss it into 
the rack above, when a voice came from its folds with 
startling sharpness. The granger dropped the coat 
in alarm, and presently a form struggled out of its 
depths and offered to lick the astounded agricultur- 
ist for two cents. Then the granger went into the 
smoking-car, and felt so small that the conductor 
missed him entirely in taking up the tickets.—Mock- 
land Courier. 

+ 
POSTAL CARDS. 

When postal cards were first issued, about six years 
ago, their novelty provoked some fault-finding, and 
they were made fun of as “stingy,” “shabby,” “un- 
etc. But they were cheap, and the people used 
them,—and the critics very soon followed the exam- 
ple of the people. Now (as an exchange remarks), 
the postal card has only two enemies, the man who 
receives duns on it, and the manufacturers of writ- 
ing-paper. The little postal causes a decrease of 
from twelve million to fifteen million dollars every 
year in the business of the writing-paper trades in 
this country. 


safe,”’ 


Postal cards are made at Holyoke, and forty men 

are continually employed at their manufacture. The 
cardboard is furnished in packages of three thousand 

each, and every sheet is made into forty postals. 
Three presses are kept going night and day. A ma- 
chine slits the sheets into strips of ten cards each, 
and these, in turn are cut into single cards, and 
dumped in piles of twenty-five each, when they are 
yacked by girls in pasteboard boxes containing five 
Eendred cards. A government officer is constantly 
on hand to see that no pilfering of cards is done. 
The Holyoke manufactory turns out about one mil- 
lion cards a day. 

Last year, there were used in this country two hun- 
dred and forty-six million, sixty-three thousand and 
sixty cards. Of the new international card, intro- 
duced a few weeks since, there have been two mil- 
lion used already. The Government keeps on hand 
in a fire-proof vault twenty-five million of the postal 
cards, 


+> 


NOVEL TOOTHACHE CURE. 

A singular superstition, lingering among the rural 
population of England, was witnessed by a tourist, 
not long since, in a country churchyard. He was 
present at a funeral, and observed among the group 
of mourners a young man who particularly attracted 
attention by his swollen face and the utter dejection 
of his appearance. 


“Here, at least, is one true mourner,” thought the 
Englishman. While this thought w as passing through 
his mind, the supposed mourner took up a skull 
which lay on the top of a heap of dry mould and 
crumblec ton 

He raised it to hia lips, and with his own teeth ex- 
tracted a tooth from it. 

Horror filled the stranger as he watched this pro- 
ceeding, and saw him throw the skull carelessly away, 
while he wrapped the tooth in paper and put it in his 
pocket. 

“Can you tell me why he did that?” asked our tour- 
ist of an old man who had stood beside him during 
the funeral ceremony. 

“Ay, surely, Your Honor. The boy was very bad 
wi’ the toothache, an’ it’s allowed to be a cure if you 
draw a tooth frae a skull wi’ your ain teeth. He'll 
oes the tooth in his clothes, an’ wear it as long as he 
ives.’ 

“You don’t tell me so! 
will be effectual?” 

“It’s like enough, sir,” replied the old man, show- 
ing where a tooth was pen in the A geen | of his own 
waistcoat. “It’s five years since I pulled that ane 
the same way, an’ I never had a touch o’ the tooth- 
ache since,’”’—All the Year Round. 


Do you think the remedy 


a 
CROW CONVERSATION. 

Many cases of crows taught to pronounce words 
have been known—real crows, as well as Poe's “nev- 
ermore”’ raven, and old “Grip” in Barnaby Rudge. 
The hint to teach these birds to speak probably first 
came from hearing the odd, half-lhuman sounds they 
sometimes make. A correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman (Albany, N. Y.) says: 


Starting out the other morning on an errand, I was 
startled by hearing the cry, “fire!” I hastened up 
the hill, hoping when I reached higher ground to ob- 
tain a gheapes” of smoke. But I could see none. I 
listened for the clang of the bell, the rattle of the en- 
gine, but all was still save that one hoarse cry. I 
waited to hear some other voice repeat the strain, 
only to hear the same tired (as it seemed to me) ery. 
I hastened into my neighbor’s house and asked her if 
she had heard the ery. She came to the door and 
wondered, as she heard the voice, where it could be. 
It seemed from the sound as though the person had 
run until out of breath and could hardly speak. 

After a few more cries, there came a curious explo- 
sive sound from the same direction, that seemed half 
way between a laugh and a chuckle. Then came 
other sounds very funny, and soon, with a natural 
“caw, caw,’’ we saw some crows fly from one tree to 
another, over in the pasture, perhaps a quarter of a 
mile away! Of course we could but suppose that 
they had made all the stir, and the question came up 
immediately, “Can crows talk?” 


+> 
WARM SHOES. 
In the arctic regions, where the thermometer is fre- 
quently forty and fifty degrees below zero, the warin- 
est clothing is too thin for the climate, and the daring 


every precaution to protect the body, and especially 
the extremities. The following account is given of 
the shoes being made for Capt. Howgate’s party in 
Philadelphia: 

Each pair is said to weigh from four and one-half 
to five pounds. The thickness of the sole is three- 
fourths of an inch; and between the inner and outer 
sole a thick layer of cork is placed to prevent damp- 
ness penetrating. The shoes are made of beaver 
cloth, and lined all through with lamb’s skin with 
wool upon it. Between the cloth and lamb’s skin, 
thin pieces of bladder are placed to insure dryness to 
the feet. he shoes are made extra large, in order 
to permit the wearing of several pairs of stockings. 


ae eee 
MINERALOGICAL SPECIMENS. 

A Highlander, who did not understand the value 
of mineralogy, was employed by a scientist to carry a 
bag full of stones. The Scotchman, seated in an inn, 
told another how he carried the bag of “the mad 
Englishman:” 

“There was one,” said he, “who gave me his bag to 
carry, by a short cut, across the hills to his inn, while 
he took the other road, Eh! it was dreadfully heavy, 


and, when I got out of his sight, I determined to see 
what was in it, for I wondered at the unco weight of 





the thing; and man, it’s no use for you to guess what 
was in that bag, for you'd ne’er find out. It was 
stones.’ 

“And did you carry it?” 

“Carry it! Man, do ve think I was as mad as him- 
self? Nae! Nae! I emptied them all out, but I 
filled the bag again from the cairn near the | "house, 
and I gave him good measure for his money.’ 








navigators who tempt the frozen ocean have to use 
| 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate counteracis the im- sf 
mediate ill consequences of the use of tobacco. 


MADAME CLARK’S 


EXTRA LONG OR 


Abdominal Corset. 


This Corset is intended for stout or fully 
developed ladies, and combines with 
beauty of form, ease and comfort beyond 
any Corset made. We use the best qual- 
ity of soft-dressed materials, and do not 
starch or iron our Corsets; consequenily 
they wear better, and are easy and com- 
fortable when first put on. We use side 
steels to prevent the bones from breaking; 
and having no bones in the bust, which 
is supported by the shoulder-straps, they 
are healthful and delightful to wear. 
When desired for summer wear, we ers 
make them of single cloth, and put boi 


{ Com. 
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A Cough, Cold, Catarrh, or Sore Throat re- 
quires immediate attention, as neglect oftentimes results 
in some incurable Lung “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches” will almost invariably give relief. Imitations are 
offered for sale, many of which are injurious. The 
ine “Brown's Bronchial Troches” xve sold only in boxes. 
{ Communicated. 


Disease. 


gehue 








to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps, Samples 
free. TAYLOR Bros, & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, | 


PRESENT. 


BIG PA 
AP 


Beautiful Chromo Cards given to read- 
r for 3c stamp. C.1. Havens, Summit,N.Y, 











2 5 Cabinet Photograph in the bust, and leave off Aas shoulder- 
SEN D 25 et of the fing eat Ps ssee or Locomotives straps. Price in Satteen, $2.50; in Coutille, $3.50. Sent by 
in New England, to Squire & Hammer, W. Meriden, Conn. mail to any part of the country, postpaid, on receipt of 








rice. In ordering, give waist measure 
AS sents and ¢ awe issers wanted. 
ORGE FROS * 
287 nenane Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
PATENT READY w OUN ‘Db BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 





over dress. 


ady 
Mention this paper. 
& Cc 























Any Wanton, 50 to 100, White and Black, 
THEY ARE a L READY to put into the Shuttle, PER- 
FECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the work 
and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 yards, 
sent postpaid for 7 cents. 1 ordering, mention name of 
Machine and number of thread 

| MERRIC K THREAD co., etzehe, Mass. 
23 & 25 Thomas Se A Chestnut St., 
Pi nila. Boston, 


_ PERFECT! 


F. A. 
Ww ashing 





276 Dev onshire | st. 








ABSOLUTELY 


THE ROYAL DRESS SHIELD. 


Pat. SEPT. 29, 1874. 
March 28, 1876. 









Ladies using these arti- 
eles will find them an ab- 
solute protection for their 
Dress Sleeves against the 
moisture of the body. They 
are odorless, very durable, 
light, and will not curl up 
or come apart ig use, We 
guarantee them impervi- 
ous. Sample pair mailed 
on receipt of 50 cents, 


Davidson Rubber C0., 


30 FRANKLIN STREET. Boston, Mass. 


wee MRS. JULYE MYERS’ 


DRAWING AND HEALING SALVE, 


A wonderful cure for Carbuncles, Felons of the worst na- 
ture, Abscesses, Piles, Ringworms, Salt Rheum, E rysipelas, 
Ulcers, Chilblains, Poisoned Flesh, Inflamed Joints, Soft 
and Ulcerated Corus, Cuts, Burns and Flesh wounds. Also, 
Chronic $ 2s of long standing. Physicians ac knowledge 
its great efficacy. Mrs. Julye Mye Drawing and 
Healing Salve may be obtained of any Apothe- 














ROV! ED ROOT BEER PAC KAGE, 25 CTs. 
Makes five gallous of a delicious and sparkling 
beverage,—wholesome sod temperate. Sold by 
druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25cts. Address, CHAS 
E. HIRES, Manufacturer, 215 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
py 
Esterbrook’s Steel Pens 
PEN | are the most popular in use. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Vorks, Camden, N.J. 26 John st., N. 
Your Boys! Give them a Printing Press, 
All prices, from $1.50 up, Business Mén 
do your own Printing. Economy is wealth 
The best presses made by J. F. W. Dorman 
Baltimore, Md. Price List Free, | 
LEHMANN, Solicitor = 
zton, D.C. om Se nd for cire niar. 
RES - FEVER OUI 
Physicians say it is a perfect oe for "ant —— ite 
Quinine. Dose the san 1, Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 
mail, rice $1.50 pe 
BI if. LINGS, CL: AP ra & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
USE THE INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 
May be used by inexperienced help with entire safety, 
as it contains nothing that ean possibly injure the finest 
plate or jewelry. Sold everywhere. By mail, 15 cents. 
_ Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
Better thana horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. 
THE POPE M’F’G Co., 
85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
1I7-STOP ORCANS, 
Sub-bass & Oct. Coupler, boxed and shipped only e077 75. 
New Pianos $195 to $1 Before you buy an instru- 








ment be sure to see my midsummer offer, illustrated, 
free. Address Daniel F. serene Lod ashington,N.J. 








cary. Price 25 or 50 Cents. Or will be Sent by mail 
acts mildly on the | on receipt of price. Mention the Companion. Mrs. JULYE 
Me ach, liver and kid- | MYERS, 287 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Bneys. For home use, | Any pone | who calls at the offic e enred or no pay, 
packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 cts,. and 2 3-cent = 


stamps for postage; 4 packages $1, prepaid. Composed of 
Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, Winter-Green, Dande 
lion, &c. Prepared at N. E. Botanic Depot, 245 Washing- 
ton n Street, Bc Boston. — GEO. W.§ W.sSw ET z, M. D., Proprietor. 
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tloning 3 aper. “DLE CO. 
_22, 2 26 Fourth Ave., New MYorke TO ANY 
whoare musical can obtain 18 beauti- ADD RESS 


ful songs and 18 choice instrumental | 


PAPER | 


LADIES 






2ce! > sers le The -sultention of g all woodworkers and 
Somely printed pete yar get cone | Your H es | manufacturers of furniture, builders, 
paper covers, by sending 15 3-ct. stamps for the ) ous interior decorators, architects, and of 





every one who owns a house, 


April and M to our prepared wood hangings 


Me or MUSICAL HOURS, contaming | With Spurr’s 
these 36 pie I 


of musie for 45 cts. MU SIC AL HOURS | 





aac 
swell, 





rR OC 92 "Te: » Place. Bosto aon. ; with paper. Cannot break or 
t UB. ¢ O., 23° Temple Place, Bost om, Mas a | ; Wood Hangings. Durable, handsome, cheap. Send for 
‘ . an | © umple varieties, Fol- 
How to rear Hartford, Ct. | 24 SAMPLES, 1eceas sure. CHas. W. 
and man- for a copy of 10 Cents. SPURR, Box 3072, Boston, Mass, 
age poultry. — BABIES SAVED 
Send a ten- Poultry From Colds, Croup, Diphthe- 
cent piece to = World, ria, and Death, by using the 


GUARDIAN ANGEL BED 
CLOTHES FASTENER. 


H. A Stoddard, and — 





Prevention better than Cure. 
oom ap: em An impossibility to become 
PA G 3E AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. uncovered while asleep. Price 
Illustrated with 32 Pen Scrolls, Birds, Mottoes, | prepaid, $2.00. 
Ferns, Japanese Designs, etc. (Japanese Cover), Agents W anted. 
& 100 Album Quotations, all for lic. 6 for 60 cts. R. R. BEMIS 


64 page Album, 64 page Item Book, 48 
sacl — Album, 40 page Floral Hand 


© BOX 
3 3 page Japanese Album, and 800 


Albuin Quotations, ai "tor epost vaid. Se nd Silver or | “ : 
semen AaseiS Lom SS OP KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 
FOR THE HAIR. 

BURNETT'S 


OCOAINE | 


CURES BALDNESS 


AND SCALD HEAD. 


Send for Cireular to JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


FREE!! 


— AUTIFUL CHROMO C oem no two 
like, together with our new Card Price List, 


General zane, 
222 Supe eter Street, 
eveland, Ohio. 





is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
,) No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
| cure it. Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 
| the Throat and Lungs yield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desperate cases of Consumption, Kidney 
troubles and nervous prostration. Few people know how 
much worse a cough is from a weak state of the nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and aquiet sleep, 
smooth throat, and easy stomach give the sufferer new 
hopes and new life. Full directions on every bottle. Price 
$l. Sold by Druggists. Made by 


DONALD KENNEDY, , Roxbury, Mass. — 













1 out, sent free to any address on receipt of 3 ct. stamp 
to pay return postage, 
ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 


Established 20 vears. 


STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability &© heapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., ‘Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 





.____31 Park Row, New York. 


One Hundred Years Old. 
1'780. 1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Chocolate, Broma and Cocoa 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, being 
composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, gum, 
gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance called theobro- 
mine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more nitrogen, and 
being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent Free to any Address, 

















LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE, 




















